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. 8. Car-Truck Exports 
In First Quarter Show 
19% Gain Over Last Year 


Bauer, in First Optimistic Statement Since 1929, 
Finds Definite Improvement, With 
Outlook More Encouraging 


New York, April 20.—Marked improvement in the pur- 
chases of American motor vehicles in foreign countries was 
revealed today in a report by George F. Bauer, export man- 
ager of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
showing that sales of chamber members abroad during the 
first quarter of 1933 were 18 per cent. above the sales for 


the corresponding period last year. 
Countries in which automobile®@——— 


purchases registered the heaviest 
gains included Argentina, Sweden, 
Egypt, Brazil, New Zealand and the 
Philippine Islands. 

According to Mr. Bauer, the 
stimulated activity in export motor 
markets is a re- 
sponse to the an- 
ticipated benefits 
of a policy of 
greater interna- 
tional co-opera- 
tion. Foreign mo- 
tor dealers, ac- 
cording to reports 
received by the 
export executives 
of the automobile 
industry, are al- 
ready discounting 
expected improve- George F. Bauer 
ments in world economic conditions. 
“It seems to be well understood 
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solution of international currency 
problems,” Mr. Bauer declared. 

“Realizing that expected changes 
in the policies of the United States 
government on these problems will 
result in a greater volume of busi- 
ness, dealers are already building up 
their stocks. This action is neces- 
@ary because it takes from one to 
two months to effect delivery of cars 
gdestined for foreign markets.” 

Mr. Bauer in stating his personal 
views on American abandonment of 
the gold standard today declared 
that he felt this would Have decid- 
@dly stimulating effect on Amer- 
ican export trade. This, eoupled 
with a revision of t tariffs, he said, 


(Continued on Page 10) 


PLYMOUTH IS MAKING 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 
IN 1ST QUARTER 1933 


Detroit, April 20.—Plymouth 
executives today are pointing with 
pride to the record for sales that 
their car has established in the first 
quarter of 1933. The gain in sales 
so far this year registered by this 
make embodies one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the industry. 

The figures in brief for this year 
and last are as follows: 




















1933 1932 
January ..... 11,666 4,801 
February .... 8,265 4,372 
*March ,.... . 4,455 2,442 
24,386 11,615 

~--— -- 


“Twenty-four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

If the ratio of sales in March in 
the twenty-four states still to report 
follows the line of those already in 
hand, Plymouth’s total for that 
month this year will be about 7,621 


(Continued on Page 6) 








COMMERCIAL CAR SALES 
IN 30 STATES OFF 40% 
FROM MARCH YEAR AGO 


Detroit, April 20.—R. L. Polk & 
Co. today gave out commercial car 
sales figures for March in thirty 


states and the District of Columbia. 


The total is 6,257 units against 
10,201 in the same territory in March 
last year. This drop of approxi- 
mately 40 pr cent. is about in line 
with sales previously released. 

If the ratio of sales in March this 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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April fetoad of 166,000 Seen 
As Plants Revise Schedules 


| This Compares With 155,136 Las 155,136 Last Year and Would 
Be First Month to Top Preceding Year 
Since December, 1930 


Detroit, April 20.—So rapidly are conditions changing 
in this automotive city, that even the best informed execu- 


HUPP SHIPMENTS UP 
37% DURING WEEK 


ENDING ON APRIL 15 








5 Cents. $12 Per Year. 


Detroit, April 20.—For the week | tives hesitate in offering estimates of probable April output 
shipments 


ending April 15, in- 
creased 37 per 
cent. over the pre- 
ceding week, re- 
ports R. S. Cole, 
sales manager of 
the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation. 
Mr. Cole finds that 
if the present ratio 
of shipments and 
deliveries continue 
for the balance of 
the month April 
will exceed March R. S. Cole 

by at least 50 per cent. 

Deliveries to customers for the 
four weeks ended April 15 were 24 
per cent. better than for the four 
weeks preceeding April 15. 

Orders that came to Mr. Cole’s 
desk last Monday were the greatest 
in number than on any other single 
day this year. Another interesting 
fact is that this is the third con- 
secutive Monday on which this 
record has been beaten. 





PLYMOUTH HEADS HONOR ROLL 


OF CARS TOPPING 1932 SALES 





New York, April : 20.—In spite of the confused and fre- 
quently adverse conditions governing business developments 
during the first three months of 1933, a number of makes of 
cars managed to swim against the tide and show a gain in 
sales over the same months last year. 


Five of these cars have appeared © 


on what Automotive Daily News has|not yet completed for March, but 


called the Honor Roll in the returns 
for each of the three months. These 


cars are Plymouth, Ford, Dodge, 
Rockne and Austin. Returns are 





half the states are in and there is 
no doubt that these five makes will 
maintain their position in the select 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Dealers, Close Sales Now 2 « An Editorial 


UTOMOBILE dealers, President 


and none of them will consider using his name in connection 


with any prophecy. 


This we 


can say that the estimates 


offered by automotive executives as personal opinions differ 





greatly from those of a couple of weeks ago. 
eovering April activities have been so far beyond any hopes 


Sales reports 


|entertained at the beginning of the month, that the picture 
has altogether changed and is changing from day to day. 
We may mention that the statistician of a leading manufac- 
turer late in March estimated April output at 100,000 vehicle 


Today this man Sets 


units. 


BUICK SOLD 1,405 
CARS IN FIRST TEN 
DAY PERIOD APRIL 


Detroit, April 20.—“April sales of 
Buick cars are running well in ex- 
cess of. the March 
record,” is the re- 
port of W. F. Huf- 
stader, Buick sales 
manager, “In the 
first ten days of 
the month, our 
dealers sold 1,405 
new cars. This is 
not only a heavy 
zain over the total 
of 573 cars sold in 
the first ten days 
of March, but is W. F. Hufstader 
not far from the total of 1,539 cars 
sold in the last ten days of that 
month. 

“Experience is that the final ten- 
day period of the month is almost 
invariably the most productive in 
sales, so that the present showing 
is particularly gratifying. 

“The fact Buick is now operating 
on a five-day week, after the cur- 
tailed work schedule that resulted 








(Continued on Page 7) 





all his prospects that automobile prices 





Roosevelt’s action in definitely 
declaring the United States off the gold 
standard has placed in your hands the 
most powerful argument for the immedi- 
ate closing of sales, 

Our temporary abandonment of 
the gold standard means one basic 
thing: prices of all commodities must 
inevitably go up. There is no other 
effect that this action can have. What- 
ever belief economists and financiers 
may have as to the ultimate effect of 
the move, all of them know and 
acknowledge that the abandonment of 
gold will lift prices from present levels. 

Commodity prices, stock market 
prices showed the effect of the move the 
first day it had been made. 

In common with the price of every 
article that we eat or wear or use in other 
ways, PRICES OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
ARE BOUND TO GO UP. 

No dealer can guarantee his customers 
that present prices will be maintained for 
any length of time, In fact, he can assure 


are going up. He cannot tell them how far 
they may go or how quickly, but he can 
assure them positively that motor cars and 
motor trucks are going to cost more than 
they do today. 

Obviously the only sensible thing to 
do is to buy the car or truck TODAY. 
Tomorrow may be too late to avoid pay- 
ing the higher price that is coming. 

Dealers, send your salesmen out to 

close contracts TODAY. You are 
merely doing your duty by your cus- 
tomers. It is every merchant's first 
duty to protect his clients. By forcing 
your prospects to close today you are 
protecting them from an impending 
price increase. 

Automobile dealers never have had 
as powerful an argument for immediate 
buying as they have today. There is 
nothing selfish in urging clients to buy 
now. It is good merchandising, and your 
customers will thank you, as they should. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


the minimum at more than 
© 160,000. 

From production accomplishments 
to date, it is almost certain that the 
three big producers, Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth, will turn out ap- 
proximately 125,000° units in April. 
Harry Moock of Plymouth has stated 
definitely that his plant will account 
for 18,000 to 20,000 units. 

The total for the Chrysler organi- 
zation as a whole will not be under 
30,000 vehicles. Pontiac will account 
for somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 8,000. We know that Oldsmobile 
has increased its April schedule, that 
Hudson has lifted its production 
rate and that Buick has gone on a 
five-duy-a-week employment basis, 
which certainly indicates increased 
output. 

From all this information Auto- 
tomotive Daily News makes the 
prediction that April production will 
run to approximately 166,000 vehicle 
units, which would compare with 
155,136 turned out in April, 1932. If 
this estimate proves to be accurate, 
April will be the first month since 
December, 1930, that has shown an 
increase in production over the same 
month of the previous year. Fur- 
thermore, no other month in 1930 
showed such a gain, December regis- 
tering its increase under somewhat 
unusual conditions. With that single 
exception the record of decreased 
production month after month 
stretches clear back to August, 1929. 

As Automotive Daily News has 
pointed out before, production fig- 
ures this year mean more than ever 
before, because, in spite of the sales 
bulge, the manufacturers are still 
holding output rigidly to demand. 
They are turning out cars and 
trucks only as orders come in from 
the dealers. The sales bulge, which 
began to be evident during the sec- 
ond week in April, is directly re- 
flected in the increased production 
rate in the Detroit area. 


N. Y. MET. SALES — 
SHOW SLIGHT LOSS 
IN FIRST APRIL WEEK 


New York, April 20.—Sherlock & 
Arnold have just finished compiling 
sales figures for the metropolitan 
district for the first week in April. 
The total sales in this territory, em- 
bracing the city of New York, 
amounted to 2,083 passenger car 
units. This compares with 2,135 in 
the same week of April, 1932. The 
decrease of 52 units is considered 
almost in the light of a moral vic- 
tory, as every indication points to 
considerable gains beginning with 
the second week. 

Dealers in the metropolitan dis- 
trict are definitely © optimistic as re- 


(Continued on on Page 6) 











New York, April 20.—Motor taxa- 
tion and its effect on motor truck 
design was discussed at the April 
meeting of the Metropolitan Section 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
here this evening, at the Hotel New 
Yorker. The principal speakers were 
A. J. Scaife, consulting field engineer 
of the White Company and Dr. D. 
Cc. Fenner, 

Mr. Scaife gave a detailed outline 
of the various state laws controlling 
the operation of motor trucks on 
the highways. This paper is ex- 
tremely interesting, since it gives 
definite information on limitation 
placed in various states on length, 
width, height, gross weights, axle- 
weights of trucks and tractors, semi- 
trailers, trailers and combination 
truck trains, 


Full text of a paper on “Motor 
Truck Taxation, What’s Wrong with 
the Laws?” presented by David C. 
Fenner, chairman, motor vehicle 
conference committee. follows: 

“On the subject of motor vehicle 
taxation. there is great confusion 
among the laws of the various states. 
both as to the amount of such taxes 
and the methods used in their com- 
putation. Many states have laws 
under which inordinately high li- 
cense fees and special taxes, such as 
gross receipts or ton-mile taxes, are 
imposed. In general, gross receipts 
or ton-mile taxes are not levied ex- 
cept on those operating motor ve- 
hicles for hire. However, there are 
indications that attempts will be 
made to extend the application of 
the later tax in some states to those 
operating their own trucks. This 
has already been done in Colorado 
and Wisconsin. Unwarantably high 
gasoline taxes are in force in some 
of the states, and, in addition, some 
states permit the levying of munici- 
pal and county gasoline taxes. State 
gasoline tax rates range from 2 
cents in Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia and Missouri to 7 cents in 
Florida and Tennessee. 

“A recent survey on the subject of 
the methods used in computing li- 
cense fees for trucks indicated that 
for those privately operated, nine- 
teen methods were in use and, so 
far as trucks operated for hire are 
concerned, twenty-six methods of 
computing fees were in use in the 
various states. 

“While we can never hope to see 
uniformity attained in the amounts 
of fees and taxes levied on motor 
vehicles in the various states, in 
view of the differences that exist 
among them in their needs for 
revenue from this source for neces- 
sary highway expenditures, we are 
warranted in expecting, and should 
have, a uniform basis for the im- 
position of such fees and taxes. 

“Legislative conditions in the 
United States of America are satis- 
factory to no one. 

“It is altogether too easy to or- 
ganize a minority, draft a bill, let 
it be impracticable of enforcement, 
discriminatory, or what have you; 
so long as it seems constitutional, 
secure the necessary number of sig- 
natures to a petition, oil up the 
lobby, the printing press, the prop- 
agandists and the speakers’ bureau; 
provide the telegraph blanks with 
appropriate paragraphs, turn on 
the current, and in due course ex- 
pect a law. 

“The steam railroads are well 
versed, through years of experience, 
in this method of procedure, Re- 
fusing to consider themselves in but 
one branch of the transportation 
business, they have declared war on 
all “competing” transportation 
agencies, and have mapped out a 
campaign which utilizes the “legis- 
lative” rather than the “economic” 
type of amunition. 

“Receiving little encouragement 
from Congress, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the report of 
the National Transportation Com- 
mittee, they have concentrated their 
attack upon state legislatures, with 
the result that legislative halls in 
some forty states have been flooded 
with proposals that, for the most 
part, were unnecessarily selfish, un- 
scientific, and very decidedly not in 
the public interest. They are rail- 
road measures, with a very heavy 
accent on the rail. 

“As a result of time-honored 
horse-trading methods, political bar- 
gaining and compromises which en- 
tirely disregard facts, some of these 
measures have been made state laws 


S. A. E. Discusses Truck Laws 
And Taxation Problems 


| 
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which will temporarily retard the 
development of highway transporta- 
tion and be written down as vic- 
tories in this campaign of sabotage. 
The majority of them are aimed at 
commercial motor vehicles, which 
produce 40 per cent. of our highway 
revenue; a very definite attack upon 
the earning capacity of one of the 
few self-sustaining state assets, its 
highway system. 

“When we realize that over thirty 
different bases are used in figuring 
state motor vehicle license fees, we 
must conclude that there is some- 
thing slightly askew in tag tax law 
technique. 

“Should the base or the rate of 
taxation or many other regulations 
affecting the operation of motor 
vehicle equipment be fixed by law 
or should they be included in a 
code or codes backed by a general 
law so drawn that the codes may 
be modified to meet changing con- 
ditions and the development of the 


art without the necessity for sub- | ¥it 


mitting these technical and 
economic details to legislative de- 
bate and compromise? 

“Such a course should lead to a 
greater degree of uniformity be- 
tween states, not, necessarily, a 
uniform rate of taxation, for con- 
ditions vary greatly, but a uniform 
basis, such as has already been 
determined by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the A. A. S, H. O. and in- 
dividual engineers and economists 
and approved by the Joint Commit- 
tee of Railroad Executives and High- 
way Users, the National Transpor- 
tation Committee, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

“If there is any opposition to this 
basis of motor truck taxation, it has 
not developed sufficiently to receive 
attention. 

“We hear the repeated demands 
of the rail interests for more and 
more truck taxes. They seem to 
feel that trucks have free use of 
roads paid for in part by railroad 
taxes. In 1931 the total railroad tax 
bill was approximately $300,000,000; 
that of the strictly commercial mo- 
tor vehicle $293,000,000. In 1931 the 
use of railroad taxes for state high- 
ways was an inconsequential factor 
because, first 92 per cent. of cur- 
rent state highway income from 
state sources came from special mo- 
tor vehicle taxes; second, in addi- 
tion, $170,000,000 more of special 
motor vehicle taxes went for county 
and local roads, $23,500,000 for 
county bonds, and $50,000,000 for 
miscellaneous purposes; third, an- 
other $731,000,000 went for capital 
additions on the main roads; fourth, 
no property taxes were used for 
main roads in thirty-four states; 
no general appropriations for this 
purpose were used in twenty-two 
states. Hence, special motor vehicle 
taxes paid not only maintenance 
charges, but an abnormally large 
capital investment program on a 
current basis. The rail interests 
continue to yell “Subsidy!” where 
none exists. The real subsidy today 

(Continued on Page 8) 


OKLAHOMA ADOPTS 
NEW LICENSE PLAN 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 20 
(UTPS).—Reduction of the 1933 
automobile license tax was accom- 
plished recently when Governor 
Murray signed a bill, effective im- 
mediately, which establishes a new 
system of computing fees on trucks 
and buses and reduces the rate on 
new cars at a list price of $500 or 
less from $12.50 to $10 and the mini- 
mum tax rate from $8 to $2.50. The 
bill provides the scale shall be re- 





duced 20 per cent. each year for six 
years, greatly reducing the tax on 
old cars. 

The bill does not provide for cases 
in which the 1933 license tax has 
been paid under the new law. How- 
ever, a bill now is pending in the 
Legislature authorizing the Okla- 
homa Tax Commission to make re- 
bates to motorists who bought their 
1933 tags before the new law became 
effective, and Julius Cox, author of 
the bill, announced he now will push 
his bill to a vote. 

Collection of 1933 license taxes will 
be resumed as soon as tag agents 
receive the new rate cards, Melven 
Cornish, chairman of the Tax Com- 
mission, announced, 





Business Fundamentals 
Discussed in Book 
Written by Ross 


“Business statesman” seems 2 
strange expression to use in this 


time of diffi- 
culties for s0 
many banks and 
businesses, but F. 
J. Ross amply 
justifies it in his 
book on business 
associations and 
their functions. 
The book an- 
swers pertinently 
twenty-nine fun- 3 
damental ques- 
tions about busi- F. J. Ross 
ness associations and demonstrates 
conclusively the need of business 
statesmanship in forming such asso- 
ciations in this era of competition 
among industries. In answer to the 
question whether there is room for 
business statesmanship amid compe- 
titive antagonisms, the author 





es: 
“Until an industry in its com- 
mittee and convention work reaches 
the conception that competitors, 
however keen, have extremely im- 
portant common interests—that a 
| healthy state of their common in- 
terests is indispensable to construc- 
tive competition that destruc- 
tive competition is an invariable re- 
flection on business statesmanship— 
that there is more actual profit to 
accrue from the money invested in 
promoting the common cause than 
from an equal amount spent in 
destructive competition—it is not 
ready to start.” 

Decrying suspicion of all sorts in 
such an organization, he writes: 

“A man who thinks only com- 
petitively cannot be a helpful sub- 
scriber nor a helpful member of a 
committee which is to work co- 
operatively for a common cause. . 
This kind of thinking belongs to 
business politics but does not belong 
to the business statesmanship neces- 
sary to successful associative en- 
deavor.” 

The present need for such or- 
ganizations is pointed out in the 
introduction to this book by Hugh 
E. Agnew, chairman of the depart- 
ment of marketing of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
of New York University. 

“In many industries,” he writes, 
“the encroachment of outside fac- 
tors constitutes a real menace. The 
radio has virtually destroyed the 
phonograph industry and badly cur- 
tailed the sale of musical instru- 
ments. The automobile has reduced 
walking to such an extent that for 
the past decade the manufacturers 
of men’s shoes have been facing a 
decining market both in the per 
capita expenditure and in the actual 
number of shoes sold. Other indus- 
tries are similarly threatened. 
Frozen foods are a threat to the 
canning industry; aviation to long 
distance passenger trains; oil burn- 
ers to anthracite coal, and the use 
of both of these may be curtailed 
by electric heating and ventilating 
systems.” 

“When the members of an indus- 
try,” he writes, “because of distress- 
ing competition, lose sight of their 
common cause, they have done a 
sad thing. Their industry loses 
precious ground it will be long in re- 
gaining; their common market be- 
comes demoralized, 

“Far-seeing heads of business 
realize that they can expect little 
in the way of upturn in their own 
profits unless the industry of which 
they are a part has become more 
healthy. To deal with the internal 
problems of an industry calls for 
close co-operation within it—and 
sometimes for co-operative advertis- 
a The pooled strength of 
an industry, expressed in an asso- 
ciational advertising campaign, will 
keep its commodity well before the 
public at a light proportional cost 
per member.” 

“Some Fundamentals of Associa- 
tion Advertising Procedure,” by F. 
J. Ross, chairman Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc. Introduction by Hugh 
E. Agnew, chairman Department of 
Marketing, School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, New York 
University, and secretary-treasurer 
National Association of Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising. Pub- 
lished by Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., New York, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, 





SPARKS from DETROIT 


To Honor De Palma 


Sales Curve Climbing 





Banks to Loosen Up 


Advertising Resumes 
* * ” 





Chris Sinsabaugh 


Detroit Editor 


Pig of us fellers who know him intimately are planning 
to attend a dinner here in Detroit Sunday night to help 
the veteran, Ralph De Palma, celebrate his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as a racing driver. We are hoping also to get a peek 
at the advance proofs of “Wide Open,” the story of the 
former champion’s racing career, which has been written by 


Kent Sagendorph and which comes off the press in time for 


the Indianapolis race. ‘ 


* 

IT SEEMS BUT YESTERDAY that the young 
mechanic, Ralph De Palma, got his chance to slip behind the 
wheel of an Allen-Kingston in the Briarcliff road race in 
Westchester county, New York, yet it is twenty-five years 
ago. And how much automobile racing history he has cre- 
ated since then! He has started in 2,885 races and won 2,575 
of them. Twice he won the Vanderbilt Cup (1912 and 1914), 
he is a three-time winner of the Elgin National (1912, 1914 
and 1920), he captured the Indianapolis 500 in 1915 and 
twice he has been adjudged champion race driver (1912 
and 1914). 

De Palma, here in this neighborhood for the time being 
as a special representative of Standard Oil, is mighty proud 
of that record of his, which, he claims, shows him to be the 
only driver who has won and held records on every type of 
race course, such as beach courses, road race circuits, hill 
climbs, dirt tracks and speedways. 

* * . 

THE ABILITY of this automobile industry to take it 
on the chin and keep on fighting has been well illustrated this 
year. We’re gaining ground inch by inch, and yet look what 
we have been through in the past couple of months. The 
banking moratorium froze national assets, yet dealers con- 
tinued to sell cars; there hasn’t been any real spring—cold 
and raw and rainy in nearly every section of the country all 
through March and April, and still continuing—but the sales 
curve continues to climb. 

It has been said around here that the adverse weather 
has done more damage to the automobile retail sales than 
the banking troubles, and I’m beginning to believe it myself. 
It’s hard to work up enthusiasm over a new car when you 
are still wearing a winter overcoat and goloshes. So the 
present sales bulge may well be classed as one of the seven 


wonders of the world. 
- 


COMMENTING ON this and that in the present week’s 
happenings, such as Chrysler springing two new Plymouth 
models, Buick plants running five days a week and Chevro- 
let forty-five hours a week, and Wayne county registrations 
showing an increase of 250 for the first half of April over 
the same period last year, a prominent sales executive makes 
the prediction that there will be a marked increase in sales 
in the Detroit area next week. 

This is based on the fact that Monday our two big banks 
which are in charge of conservators, are to pay out an addi- 
tional 30 per cent. to depositors. We’re going to have some 
loose cash and I betcha some of it will go for down payments 
on new cars. There is a feeling that since the bank troubles 
the thrifty ones have come to the conclusion that it is better 
spending as you earn rather than risk banking troubles such 
as we have gone through. 

oa * * 

INDICATIONS are that the automobile advertising 
moratorium that started simultaneously with the banking 
imbroglio is about at an end. Several companies which have 
been holidaying in the use of the printed word are reported 
to be loosening up on the purse strings. 

All of which makes it look as if the brass hats who 
frequent the Detroit Athletic Club have been reading the 
huge sign across the street, put there by Walker & Co., 
which réads: “Tomorrow’s Forgotten Man Stopped His 
Advertising Last Week.” In the way of illustration, there 
is a bushel basket titled above a lighted candle. Obviously 
an appeal for consistent advertising, as our Adcrafter puts it. 

















Retail Salesmen 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postai card, and 


let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. 
these problems that affect the work) of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t. 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
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aonneomentill 


It wants you to pass on 


STUDEBAKER WENT OVER TOP 


IN LAST 10 DAYS OF MARCH 


Selling automobiles is easy and pleasant work when 
everything ls golng exactly right. Salesmen sometimes make 
distinguished records in boom times that they cannot live 
up to when the going gets difficult. 


“It’s the game fish that swims upstream.” 
After the national banking holi- ¢ 


day, when everything looked about 
as dark as it could, as far as auto- 
mobile sales go, Studebaker sent out 
a clarion call to its dealers not to 
let it get them. The company pro- 
posed to make the final ten days in 
March the best in recent history. 
And those Studebaker’ dealers 
knuckled down and proceeded to 
do just that. Here is the story of 
what they did as it appears in the 
current issue of Studebaker News: 

In the first place, we shall have 
to go back nearly a year—to the last 
ten days of June, 1932—to find a 
ten-day period when as many 
Studebakers and Rocknes were de- 
livered at retail; and then there 
were only thirty-one more deliveries. 

And Studebaker’s mopping up 
after the country’s worst debauch 
on black depression and blue funk 
was done on all fronts — in every 
branch territory — North, South, 
East, West—in great cities and small 
towns. 

Chet Whittaker’s crew in New 
York and Roy Keeling’s cohorts in 
Chicago knocked the previous record 
cold. Sure! 

But so did the Holloway Motor 


By G. W. TISDALE, 
President G. W. Tisdale, Inc., Hupmobile Distributor, 
Newark, N. J. 
Here we have the automotive son of an automotive 
The name Glenn Tisdale has long been familiar in 
dealer circles throughout the country, the elder Tisdale hav- 


father. 


ing been a well known New 


the subject of this brief notice, following in his footsteps. 


G. W. Tisdale was born August 2, | 
1890. He graduated from the Rens- | 
selaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, | 


| 
N. Y., with the degree of civil en- | 
gineer in 1915. The younger Tisdale | 
got a job with the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works in Chicago. His en- 
gineering career was interrupted by 
six months’ service on the Mexican 
border with the First Illinois in | 
1916. | 

Back in Chicago, Mr. Tisdale set- | 
tled himself down to an engineer’s | 
desk, but this respite lasted only | 
six months, when the call came to, 
service in the great war. He served 
as captain and then adjutant in the | 
331st Field Artillery. 

Mr. Tisdale was mustered out of 
the army in February, 1919, and on 
March 1 of that year joined his | 
father, Glenn A. Tisdale, president ' 
of the Franklin Motor Car Company 
of New York. He remained with 
his father until August 1, 1932, and/| 
on that date became a distributor , 
in his own right. He formed the | 
company bearing his own name and | 
distributing Hupmobiles in Newark, | 


OUR LEADING DEALERS 


And How They Got That Way 


A series of brief biographies of outstanding motor car 
and truck merchants. 


As the saying goes: 





Company of Goose Creek, Tex; 
Ernest W. Rowe of Grass Valley, 
Cal.; Purdy’s Garage of Wapako- 
neta, O., and Harris Brothers of 
Moorehead, Minn.—and scores like 
them. 

A great many dealers — 214 of 
them, including those named -— 
went well beyond their own records 
for the last ten days of last June, 
1932, 

Here again size had little to do 
with it—-business was done where 
the fighters are. 

Incidentally, the list of the hun- 
dred largest cities and the list of the 
hundred distributors who delivered 
the most cars in 1932 do not run 
parallel at all. On the leading cities 
list, as gauged by population, 37.33 
per cent. exceeded the correspond- 
ing period of last June; but of the 
hundred distributors who sold the 
most cars last year, 55.88 per cent. 
beat it, 

Looking at the records from an- 
other angle, some cities even de- 
livered as many or more cars during 
the last ten days of March as they 
had delivered during all of the rest 







York merchant and the son, 





NT RL TTT RRR 
G. W. TISDALE 





N. J., the territory embracing Essex | Jersey, except the eastern portion of 


county and Union county. 

Since that time the territory has | 
been largely increased and now! 
takes in the whole of northern New 





Hudson and Bergen counties. 

The automotive industry is glad 
to keep the name Tisdale in the 
ranks of its dealer body. 
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of 1933 put together. Among these 
were the Yarbrough Motor Company 
of Atlanta, the Collier Studebaker 
Company of Rockford, Ill., Eidam 
Brothers of Hazleton, Pa., Wallace 
Brothers of Spokane, Wash., and 
Walien Brothers of Duluth, Minn. 
The Teefy-Selz Company of Phil- 
adelphia, the Cherokee Motor Com- 
pany of Knoxville, Tenn., and the 
Gallagher Motor Company of Roch- 


| ester, N. Y., were among the large 
| cities which came very close to do- | 


ing the same thing. 

Among the other cities which, 
during the last ten days of March 
beat their own records for the last 
ten days of June, 1932, were: 

The Studebaker Sales Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Studebaker-Rockne 
Sales, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; The 
Pierce-Arrow Sales Corporation, 
Newark, N. J.; Lee D. Butler, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; A. R. Lindburg, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; The Charles 
Schiear Motor Company, Cincinnati, 
O.; The E. J. Arnstine Company, 
Cleveland, O.; The Faunce Motor 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Paul 
G, Hoffman, Los Angeles, Cal.; X. 
R. Gill, Inc., Dallas, Tex.; Mosehart 
& Keller, Houston, Tex.; Winerich 
Motor Sales, San Antonio, Tex.; The 
Scherman - Schaus - Freeman Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind.; The Stude- 
baker Sales Company Minneapolis, 
Minn.; The Young Motor Company, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Lewis & Culberson, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash.; Sterling A. Orr, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass.; The Broad- 
way Motor Sales, Nashville, Tenn.; 
The F. L. Mills Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; The George B. Wueste- 


feld Company, New Haven, Conn.; | 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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DEALER 
DOINGS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Fifty Chevrolet dealers and sales- 
men from Shawnee and Cushing 
who won an order-taking contest 
last year, including the leading sales- 
men from each of the state’s nine 
districts, were guests of the factory 
branch recently at a dinner at the 
Skirvin Hotel, Richard C, Pittman, 
assistant branch manager, was in | 
charge of the program. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
dealers and sales representatives 
from all parts of the Northwest at- 
tended a special spring sales pro- 
motion luncheon and meeting held 
here. There were more than 400 
present at the sessions. This meet- | 
ing was under the direction of O. L. 
Waller, Minneapolis zone manager 
of Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac sales. 
“In the last ten days of March, more 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac auto- 
mobiles were sold than in the | 
twenty previous days of the month,” | 
Mr. Waller declared. 


CONNECTICUT | 





has started construction of an ad- 


FINAL REPORT TODAY 


building. ‘The addition will be of 
brick and will cost about $1,500. 

The Sherman Motor Company, 
64-68 Chestnut St., Norwich, has 
been appointed sole distributor and 
authorized service station for Fed- 
eral motor trucks in New London 
county, Conn. 


ag * £ 
ARLINGTON, VT. 
Arlington Motors, Inc., has been 
formed in Arlington, Vt., to deal in 
automobiles and accessories and 
conduct a general garage business, 
Authorized capital is $50,000. 


STERLING TRUCK REPORTS 
DEFINITE SALES PICK-UP 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 20.—For 
the first time in eight months there 
is a real sign of business picking up, 


reports E. M, Sternberg, president of 


the Sterling Motor Truck Company, 
While good orders have been re- 
ceived from California and Boston, 
new business has come pretty gen- 
erally from all parts of the country, 

The Milwaukee company has sold 
eighteen trucks in the last few 
weeks. The major portion of the 
larger models sold were equipped 
with Diesel engines. Orders total 
more than $50,000 and the factory 


now employs between fifty and 
sixty men, according to Mr. Stern- 

Tuthill & Mead, Nash dealership | berg. 
of West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, |men were 
working eight hours daily and six 
dition to its garage and showroom | days a week, 


In the last week about ten 
added. The force is 





Returns for today: lowa, Louisiana, Tennesee and Vermont 


In this table: 48 states and the District of Columbia. 
Comparative figures for January, 1933, will be found on Page 8 


























FOURTH | 






















































































FEBRUARY, 1933 First | SECOND | THIRD | FIFTH | SIXTH 
State Sales | | | | I 

Alabama 127 | Chey _84 | F-In 18 | GMC 3 | Reo 2 | Au-D 1 | 

Arizona 34 | Chev 17 | Ford 10 | GMC 4 | Int 2 | Stude 1 | 
Arkansas 134 | Chev 91 | Ford 32 | Int 7 | Dodge 3 | Reo 1| ; 
California 574 | Chev 225 | Ford _—-200 | D-S 27 | Int 24| White 14|GMC__13 
Colorado 114 | Chev 63 | Ford 29 | GMC 8 | Int 6 | Stude 4 | Dodge 2 
Conneoticut 120 | Chev 53 | Int 22 | Ford 16 | Dodg 7 | Reo 6 | G-Ro 3 
Delaware 39 | Chev 28 | Ford 7 | Int os . i ; 

Florida 366 | Chev ‘149 | Ford 132 | Int 41 | Austin 27 | Dodge 7 | Reo 3 
Georgia 23 | Chev 9 | Ford 5 | Int ar* i. [ 
Idaho 19 | Chev 1 | Ford 6 | Int 4| Dodge 2/ | 

Illinois 491 | Chev _154| Ford _112 | Int 78 | DT 38 | White _20 | Reo 14 
Indiana 275 | Chev _134 | Ford 58 | Int 37 | Dodge _15 | G-I 7 | Stude 4 
Iowa 207 | Chev ‘105 | Int 39 | Ford 37 | Dodge 10 | DT 6 | GMC 4 
Kansas 151 | Chev 93 | Ford 37 | Int 10 | DT-D 3|Stude 2|M-R 1 
Kentucky 227 | Chev 95 | Ford 40 | Int 37| Stude  26|D-G _—8| Indiana_ 4 
Louisiana 109 | Chev 49 |Int 27 | Ford 15 | Austin 9 | Dodge si. 1 
Maine 83 | Chev _49 | Ford 20 | Int 7 | GMC 3| DT 2 | R-Ro 1 
Maryland 190 | Chevy _106 | Ford 33 | Int 20 | White 6 | GMC -4| Dodge 3 
Massachusetts 304 | Chev 173 | Ford 37 | Int 24 | D-R 12 | GMC 11 | Stude 7 
Michigan 299 | Chev _151 | Ford 63 | Dodge _22 | Int 18 | G-Wi __10| Reo 9 
Minnesota 203 | Chev 118 | F-In 28 | Reo 6 | DT 5| Federal 4 | Stude 3 
Mississippi 91 | Chev 62 | Int 12 | Ford 10| Indiana 2|Au-FeG 1| 
Missouri 555| Chev _299 | Ford 99 | Int 60 | Dodge 25 | DT 18 | Fe-W 9 
Montana 9 | Chev 4 | Ford 3 | In-W 1 | ir ] 
Nebraska 58 | Chev 31 | Ford 12 | Int 8 | DT 2 | G-I-R 1 | 
Nevada 16 | Chev 6 | Ford 5 | G-S 2 | Dodge 1 | | 
New Hampshire 49 | Chev 27 | Ford 11 | Int b a. ie 1 
New Jersey 363 | Chev 152 | Ford 72 | Int 52 | Dodge 30 | | GMC 15 | DT 8 
New Mexico 37 | Chev 18 | Ford 10 | Int 9 | Dodge 15 | Reo 10 | GMC a 
New York 1196 | Chev 455 Ford _213 | Int 175 | GMC _—*89| Dodge —_—43: || DT 37 
North Carolina 230 | Chev 138 | Ford 58 | Int 17 | DT-D-G_ 3 | Au-I-R at 
North Dakota 13 | Ford 5 | Chev 4 | Int 3 | Reo 1] . 

Ohio 419 | Chev _197| Ford _115 | Int 40 | Dodge _15 | Reo 10 | GMC 9 
Oklahoma 239 | Chev _:149 | Ford 53 | Int _—21_ | ‘White 6 | Dodge 5 | Willys 2 
Oregon 55 | Chev 25 | Ford 19 | Int 8| Dodge _—-2| Federal 1'| 

Pennsylvania 818 | Chev 335 | Ford _230 | Int 101 | Dodge 43 |GMC _16/Stude _13 
Rhode Island _39 | Chev 17 | Ford 6 | Reo 5 | I-In 3 | GMC 2|M-P-Ro 1 
South Carolina 76 | Chev 39 | Ford 28 | Int 5 | Austin 2 | D-G 1| ae 
South Dakota 36 | Chev 15 | Ford 14 | Int OS ee ve 
Tennessee li | Chev 59 | Ford _20 | Int 14 | Federal 4 | Au-G-I_ 3 Dodge 2 
Texas 441 | Chev _266 | Ford 84 | Int 53 | GMC 11 | Dodge 7 | R-W 3 
Utah 32 | Chev 19 | Ford 6 | Int 5 | Dodge 2[, Do ee 
Vermont 36 | Chev ‘19 | Int 6 | DT 5 | Ford 3 | D-I-R oe. 
Virginia 252 | Chev _143 | Ford 60 | Int 21 | Dodge _10 | GMC 5 | DT 4 
Washington 81 | Chev 42 | Ford 23 | Int 4| A-D-G-S 2)| DT-R 7 
West Virginia 102 | Chev 53 | Ford 19 | Int 11 | Dodge 7|G-R 4 | I-St i. 
Wisconsin 166 | Chev 73 | Ford 45 | Int 22 | DT-D 6 | G-s 4| Sterling 2 
Wyoming 39 | Chev 21 | Ford 14 | Int 3 | Dodge 1 | | 

Dist. of Columbia 59 | Chev 24 | Ford 13 | Austin 6 | G-In 4|Mack 3! * ae 
Totals 9107 | Chev 4645 | Ford 2185 | Int 1126! Dodge 346 | GMC 271 | DT 174 
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The I-Need-A Club 


OME time ago the editor of a trade publication known 

as the Jeweler’s Circular made an excellent suggestion, 
as follows: “On behalf of this great army of fellow-sufferers, 
I am organizing a club that I know you will all want to join. 
It will be known as the I-Need-a Club. You know what I 
mean, brother—I-Need-a new hat, I-Need-a new pair of 
shoes, I-Need-a new alarm clock, I-Need-a new this and 
I-Need-a new that.” 

Truly a constructive suggestion. The automobile sales- 
man of America ought to form an automotive branch of the 
parent club—I-Need-a New Car Chapter. 

There are six or seven million American citizens 
today who need new cars and who have money to finance 
the purchase if they would do so. As a country we are 
not nearly so poor as we have been pretending. It has 
been estimated that our national income has fallen from 
around $90,000,000,000 a year to approximately $50,000,- 
000,000. Quite a drop we grant you, but not actual poverty 
at that. Of course we have some 12,000,000 of our 
unfortunate countrymen out of employment, but we still 
have 30,000,000 or so drawing wages. 

When we find that the automotive industry is now 
operating at 15 to 20 per cent. of its capacity; that the 
steel industry is operating at 18 or 19 per cent. of capacity 
and that other manufacturing businesses which supply us 
with most of the things we use are at similarly low operating 
levels, it certainly makes us thoughtful. Our national income 
has been reduced not quite half, but our buying has been cut 
down to about one-fifth or less. 

Whether we acknowledge it or not practically everyone 
of us belongs to the I-Need-a Club. It is the job of salesmen 
to get the people they approach to come out frankly as 
members of the club and pay their dues by buying the things 
they need and want. It is going to be easier to get members 
into the I-Need-a Club from now on and get them to pay 
their dues. The revival is on, and the speed with which it 
progresses will be decided by how earnestly and persistently 
the salesmen of America do their stuff, 


The Export Business 


OR the first time in more than three years American 
exporters can begin to hold up their heads and hope. 
Whatever else the arising from his seat on $4,500,000,- 

000 of gold Uncle Sam may do, we cannot pretend to know, 
but certainly it is going to increase the willingness of other 
nations which have had no such golden throne to buy goods 
in this country. While the American dollar was high in 
price, obviously it took a great deal of less affluent curren- 
cies to pay for anything bought here. Now that the dollar 
has been allowed to seek its own level in foreign markets, the 
difference between other currencies and our own will be 
narrowed, 

__ That means that foreigners desiring to buy our products 
will not have to pay as much of their money for these goods 
el materials, Certainly that will stimulate foreign buying 

ere. 

_ The financiers of other nations have been using this 
situation against our export trade. President Roosevelt 
appears to have found a way of meeting them on their own 
ground, Export men may well celebrate the day. 


Dealers, Close Sales Now 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Dealers, get every man on the firing line and make the 
closing days of April the greatest sales drive in the history 
of the industry. President Roosevelt has placed opportunity 
in your hands; not only the opportunity to make profits on 





the sale of cars but the opportunity to perform your prime 


function by protecting the interests of your customers. 


Revival is not coming—it is here. Let every dealer and 


every salesman put his shoulder to the wheel with every 


ounce of energy he can muster and start our industry back 


on the high road to prosperity, 











THEO. SOUTHWORTH : 
HEAD OF Brooklyn | 272 ZRis Corner.... 


CAR DEALER GROUP Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 

have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. The 

ao, ae eel communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 20.—At the || opinions of our readers. They are not necessarily ours. If you have 

annual meeting of the Brooklyn |} something to say on any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association || or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 

held at the Cavalry Club recently, - 
Theodore Southworth, president of 


Anes Count aiseat'ot ie se:| Can You Answer [hese Questions? | 













ciation, 
Other officers elected without op- 
pear mlsnon of Biden, MeeDormach. Automotive Daily News: Let me watch the complimentary reactiori 
& Bishop, Inc.; second vice-presi- | ave an answer to these questions pon Rend Seer a tacenense , 
dent, W. R. Bellows, Packard Motor|in your next issue of Automotive DO BUSINESS * 
Car Company; treasurer, H. H.|paily News—I, as well as other deal- Ss 
moeeeaey” Pm ‘aa Car | ers, and especially those handling a “ante above inquiry came into this 
Lewis, L, A. D. Motors Corporation, | ¢aF selling for $1,000 or more, will| 00° Me co that we eanno 
The board of directors for the| appreciate your investigation. answer it directly. The only reply 
COR ee ears Oe ee Conaine | What recourse, if any, has the/that can be made is that the laws, 
ot Bedford Semen ‘Sales Geamtrhe purchaser of a used car got against _—— agency and contract, which 
tion; H. M. Davis, Simons-Stewart | the seller, where the sale was made a. waar oe eee Saar 
Company; E. T: Stenersen, Reo Mo-|by a salesman who was formerly | yhe only suggestion that can bé 


tor Car Company; J. F. Haas, Haas | employed by the distributor handling | made is that our reader consult 
Motor Car Corporation; O. Wagen-|the make of car in question. good lawyer, specializing in thes 
cae: Is the seller liable for misrepre-| branches in his particular staté, 
(Continued on Page 10) sentations made to the finance com-| Dealer readers of Automotive Daily 
pany by the salesman? News have perhaps faced questiong 
COMING EVENTS | Is the seller liable for any and| parallel to those asked in this lettey, 

all damages done while salesman | If so, we shall be very glad to he 

APRIL may have said car in his posses-/their opinions and court decisio: 

12-27—Milan, Italy. International Auto~- | Sion? (Demonstrating or other-| which may have been hande 

mobile and Nautical Show. wise.) down in their particular cases.— 
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bile Association, convention. sell cars for individuals, Great Falls Thursday as the secon 

18-July 3—Bordeaux, France. Seventh Au-| Please give this matter the usual | special feature of the Great Fal 


tomobile, Nautical and Aeronautica) | -.,6¢y) investigation, publish it, and’ Easter Bargain Carnival. 





Six Truck Sales Leaders for January, 1933 


Comparative figures for February, 1933, will be found on Page 3 









JANUARY, 1933 FIRST 
State Sales 
Alabama 159 | Chev 99 | Ford 39 | Int 


| 
Arizona 37 | Chev 17 | Ford 14 | D-In 3 | | | 


| 































Arkansas 221 | Chev 129 | Ford 68 | Int 13 | Dodge 4 | Au-I 2 | Fe-R-St 
California 728 | Ford 274| Chey  214| White 38| Dodge 35 | Int 28 | GMC 2 
Colorado 178 | Chev 84 | Ford 47 | GMC 16 | Int 14 | Dodge 6 | Stude 
Connecticut 124 | Chev 66 | Ford 25 | Int 9|D-R 5 | GMC 4 | Stude 
Delaware 49 | Chev 29 | Ford 15 | I-IN 2 | Reo 1] | 

Florida 318 | Ford 149 | Chev 96 | Int 28 | Austin 26| Indiana 5 | Reo 

Georgia 121 | Chev 66 | Ford 39 | Int 9 | GMC 4|* 1 | 

Idaho 39°] Chev 20 | Ford 15 | Int 3 | GMC 1 | | 

Illinois 852 | Chev 242 | Ford 199 | Int 105 | DT 70 | GMC 54| Dodge 3 
Indiana 405 | Chev 147 | Ford 141 | Int 58 | Stude 14| Dodge 12| GMC 

Iowa 221 | Chev 120 | Ford 53 | Int 24 | Stude 5 | DT 4 | GMC Z 
Kansas 85 | C-F 37 | Int 4|M-S 2|D-G 1] | 

Kentucky 289 | Chev 134 | Ford 81 | Int 43 | G-S 7|Au-DT 4|D-R yt 
Louisiana 175 | Chev 86 | Int 22 | GMC 6 | Dodge 5 | Austin 2 | Chev 105” 
Maine 120 | Chev 62 | Ford 40 | Int 8 | D-R 3 | White 2 | DT-G , 
Maryland 166 | Chev 69 | Ford 40 | Int 13 | GMC I | Dodge 5 | Autocar 4 
Massachusetts 433 | Ford 141| Chev 139 | GMC 26 | Int 24| White 18 | Reo 1 
Michigan 401 | Chev 176 | Ford 135 | Int 34 | Federal 16 | D-S 8 | G-R 7 








Minnesota 291 | Chev 147 | Ford 93 | Int 20 | Dodge 1l 


Ne UnEEEEEEEE™ Ton Ena o-CPmEEEEREEEE Toon Wi oo" EERE" > SS == = Sd 
Nebraska 88 | Chev 42 | Ford 28 | Int DT-D G-S 2 : 


| 
a 3 
Nevada 26 | Chev 10 | Ford 9 | D-In 2 | 1 
New Hampshire 37 | Chev 17 | Ford 10 | DT-In th 1 ; 
New Jersey 358 | Chev 137 | Ford 101 | Int 29 | Dodge 17 | Mack 13 | DT it 
| 
| 


New Mexico 13 | Chev 38 | Ford 28 | Int 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| i 
New York 974 | Ford 303 | Chev 269 | Int | 
North Carolina 402 | Chev 194 | Ford 138 | Dodge 18 | Int 17 | GMC 9 | Au-DT ¢ 

| ' 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Oregon 40 | Chev 18 | Ford 17 
Pennsylvania 842 | Chev 344 | Ford 259 | Int 80 | Dodge 37 | White 20 | GMC + 
Rhode Island 61 | Ford 27 | Chev 4 | Int Reo ‘4 | D-Fe-G P-S 


South Carolina 113 | Chev 69 | Ford 


GMC 47 | Dodge 41 
| 
North Dakota 30 | Chev 16 | Ford 8 | Int 4|D-G 1 
Ohio 507 | Chev 190 | Ford 186 | Int 56 | Dodge 14 | DT 12 | G-R-W 
Oklahoma 234 | Chev 134 | Ford 56 | Int 22 | Dodge 8 | GMC 6 | Indiana 
| G-I 2 | Reo 1 
| 7 
| 
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| 
South Dakota 38 |- Chev 15 | Ford 14 | Int is 
Tennessee 193 | Chev 101 | Ford 54 | Int 14 | Dodge Fe-S-w 3 | G-I 
Texas 923 | Chev 512 | Ford 280 | Int 67 | GMC 19 | Dodge 17 | DT 
| 


alo 
oe 
© 


Utah 60 | Chev 35 | Ford 





Ss 
Wisconsin 236 | Ford 91 | Chev 73 | Int 1 iz 15 | Dodge 10 | GMC § 


Wyoming 44 | Chev 21 | Ford 11 | D-In 5 
Dist. of Columbia 82 | Ford 38 | Chev 22 | Int 8 | White 7|D-G 2}° 


Totals 11713 | Chev __ 4884 | Ford 3734 | Int 983 | Dodge 360 | GMC 344 | White 207 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
A—Autocar; Au—Austin; B—Brockway; C—Chevrolet; D—Dodge; DT—Diamond T; F—Ford; Se -Fotenl 
G—GMC; I—Indiana; In—International; LFR—La France-Republic; M—Mack; P—Pierce-Arrow; R— 5 
Ro—Rockne; S—Studebaker; St—Stewart; W—White; Wi—Willys. 











Collier's is the magazine of today and to- 
morrow—recognizing and reflecting the 


rapid change in American thinking. 


And American thinking is quick thinking. 
Issues of tremendous significance are 
before the country. They must be under- 
stood, met, settled. | 


Collier’s investigates, studies and presents 
these issues clearly and emphatically to 
its readers with definite recommendations 


for action. 


In its editorials, articles and fiction Collier's 


modern-minded American public. 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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In Collier's a new leader has appeared among 
magazines—a leader, designated as such by a 






is characterized by speed and action rather 
than the mere literary entertainment. of 


many words. 


It is because of these facts that Collier's is 
read today with an intensity of interest that 
has no parallel among publications of large 


circulations. 


This is why Collier's appeals to the alert, 
young-minded people of America. 


And this is why Collier’s offers to the 
advertiser the key publication to influence 


American buying. 
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Production — Engineering — Factory 


Edited by Herbert Chase 


Program Announced for 
A. P. I. Sessions in Tulsa 





Handy Adds Governor 
And Speedchek 


Chevrolet dealers and 


As many 
owners have already found out, au- 
tomatic, vacuum-controlled spark 


adjustment of the 1933 Chevrolet 
motor creates an entirely new con- 
dition in governor requirements. In- 
stallation of a conventional gover- 
nor may modify the carburetor 
vacuum and even reverses some of 
the functioning processes, 

To meet this condition, the Handy 
Governor Corporation, working with 
Chevrolet engineers, has designed a 
special new Handy governor with 
built-in spark contro] transfer. This 
transfer provides spark-control fea- 
tures in the governor. The auto- 
‘matic control functions under all 
loads and throttle openings. 

The new Chevrolet model is now 
in the hands of Handy distributors 
and is available to Chevrolet dealers 


everywhere. It lists at $17.50. 

For salesmen’s cars, light delivery 
and other vehicles in which maxi- 
mum power and precision regulation 
are not essential, the corporation 
has developed a simple, low-priced, 
speed-limiting device which is being 
marketed as the Handy Speed~hek. 
The new device is furnished only for 
1%-in. carburetors. It is supplied 
with a lock and key adjustment. 


WORM GEAR SPEED 
REDUCER 


The Boston Gear Works at 
Quincy, Mass., is offering a new, 
small worm gear speed reducer, with 
reduction ratios from 10 to 1 up to 
100 to 1. The horsepower ratings 
range from one-half to three, 

This reducer has been designed 
so that the worm is above the gear 
to bring the loaded shaft nearer to 
the foundation bolts and give great- 


er strength. Shaft diameters are 
oversize, making outboard bearings 
needless except where special 
length of shaft is needed. 

The high speed shaft is above the 
oil level. The speed reducer is 
stated to be leakproof if the oil is 
kept at proper level. Both high 
and low shafts are carried on Tim- 
ken bearings. These speed reducers 
may be had to run with A. C. mo- 
tors from one-sixth to three horse- 
power, 


N. Y. MET. SALES 
SHOW SLIGHT LOSS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


gards sales prospects for April, May 
and June. The probability of in- 
creases in prices, due to the coun- 
try’s abandonment of the gold 
standard, is regarded as a powerful 
sales argument, which will be an 
effective weapon in closing con- 
tracts. 





Agricultural alcohol as a proposed 





problems of vital concern to the 


blend with gasoline will be one Of | petroleum and motor vehicle indus- 


the subjects discussed before the 
marketing division of the American 
Petroleum Institute at its mid-year 
sessions in Tulsa on May 17, 18 and 
19. The subject has been widely 
discussed in recent months, and un- 
certainties as to the practical and 
economic consequences of such a 
radical change in the nation’s mo- 
tor fuel have resulted in numerous 
studies and surveys. 

Dr, George Granger Brown of the 
University of Michigan, who has 
given much time te study of the 
proposals, will be the speaker before 
the marketing division at its first 
session on Thursday morning, May 
18, at 10 o'clock. 

At the same session two other 
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Collins & Atkman Corporation 


CEASONS 
why low-pile 
Mohair Velvet 
is this year’s 
Number One 
Upholstery 





200 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of Ca-Vel — Velvets of Enduring Beauty 


tries will be discussed. A. J. Bross- 
eau, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
will present @ paper on “How Truck 
Legislation Affects the Truck Manu- 
facturers and the Oil Companies,” 
and Sidney Swensrud, assistant to 
the president of the Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio), will discuss “Gas- 
oline Taxation and Its Effect on 
Consumption.” 

First sessions incident to the mid- 
year meeting of the Institute will 
be held on Wednesday, May 17, when 
thirty-four working committees of 


the organization, including the 
board of directors, will hold meet- 
ings. 


The only general meeting to bring 
together the three divisions, market- 
ing, refining and production, will be 
held Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock 
when C. B. Ames, president of the 
Institute, will deliver, his mid-year 
address, H. T. Klein, chairman of 
the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee formed following the 
annual meeting at Houston last 
November, will follow a progress re- 
port on the work that has been ac- 
complished by that body in combat- 
ing gasoline tax evasion and in co- 
operating with other agencies in op- 
position to increasing burdens of 
taxation. Warren A. Sinsheimer, 
chairman of the sub-committee on 
refinery statistics and economics, 
will deliver the mid-year “Statistical 
Survey and Economic Forecast of 
the Refinery Situation” before the 
general assembly. The committee 
has been at work since the first of 
the year and already has made one 
survey forecasting probable demand 
for motor fuel to June 1. The report 
to be delivered at Tulsa will review 
trends during the early months of 
the year and offer estimates of prob- 
able demand for the next three 
months. 

A joint meeting of the refining 
and marketing divisions on Friday 
morning will have for consideration 
the subjects of range oil burners, 
liquid asphalt materials for low cost 
roads both from the public and the 
producer standpoints, and diesel 
fuels. 

In addition to the customary divi- 
sion meetings at the mid-year meet- 
ing in Tulsa, a session on fire and 
accident prevention has been ar- 
ranged for Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock. C. L, Hightower of the 
Texas and Pacific Coal and Oil 
Company, Fort Worth, will present 
a paper on “The Compensation In- 
surance Problem,” and George F. 
Prussing, Union Oil Company, Los 
Angeles, will make a consolidated 
report for six California companies 
on “Earthquake and Fire Protec- 
tion.” General discussion of fire 
and accident prevention problems of 
1933 will follow. 

The mid-year meeting at Tulsa 
last June brought a large attend- 
ance, and it is expected that the 
registration this year will be heavy. 
Reduced railroad rates have been 
granted on the round trip identifi- 
cation plan, with selling dates begin- 
ning for distant points as early as 
May 9. The return may be made 
by another route any time within 
thirty days. Facilities for validating 
tickets will be provided at the regis- 
tration office of the Institute. 


PLYMOUTH IS MAKING 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 
IN IST QUARTER 1933 


(Continued from Page 1) 


passenger cars placed in consumers’ 
hands. This would give Plymouth a 
first quarter totaling approximately 
27,552 sales, against 14,778 in the 
same period of 1932. This is by far 
the most remarkable record estab- 
lished in 1933 and it was made in 
the face of the banking holidays 
and other difficulties of February 
and March. The gain amounts to 
nearly 50 per cent. over last year. 
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Austro-Daimler Designs New Rail Bu 


and permit greater passenger com- 
fort than is possible in either auto- 
mobile or railway travel. 


LOUISVILLE SALES 
IN APRIL ARE DOWN 


Louisville, Ky., April 20.—New car 
sales in the first half of April in 
this city showed a gratifying in- 
crease over those of the previous 
months this year, but were slightly 
under the same part of April, 1932. 
Sales in the first half of this April 
wheels are fitted in a manner which | totaled 174 passenger cars and 
eliminates any possibility of any | twenty-two trucks, This comaperes 
road shock or sound being trans- | with 197 in the same period of April, 
ferred from the rail joints to the | 1932, The record also compares with 
carriage. eighty-six passenger cars and three 

These buses travel from 60 to 75 | trucks sold in the first half of March 
miles per hour, according to reports,| this year; with ninety-nine in that 


sts | 











Austro-Daimler Puchwerke A. G.; wheels, namely steel wheels with the 
located in Vienna, Austria, is manu-| usual railway shape and profile as 
facturing a new type of pneumatic/ guiding wheels, and automobile 
tired Rail-Bus which has not yet} wheels with pneumatic tires as load 
been seen in the United States. carrying wheels. 

The new type construction consists} The steel guiding wheels form a 
of a combination of two sets of! drum within which the rubber tired 
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part of February and with 149 in the 
first fifteen days of January. 
Dealers here are vastly encouraged 
over the way sales are developing. 
They started slowly, but have in- 
creased in volume as the month pro- 
ceeded. It is expected that the last 
half of the month will produce 
enough sales to show a gain for the 
month over the record of April, 1932. 





BUICK SOLD 1,405 
CARS IN FIRST TEN 
DAY PERIOD APRIL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


from the banking holiday, suggests 
that the April figures will be 
materially higher all through the 
month than those of March.” 





TONIGHT. 


NEWS BROADCAST 








Hear, in one brilliant Hour of Entertainment, the Year’s 
Biggest Thrills in Drama, Music, Politics, plus a Sensational 


Announcement of two New Plymouth Sixes 





It is called “The Pace-Setters of 1933.” It will 
bring you not only the big NEWS of a year already 
crammed with big news—but also the year’s out- 
standing entertainment— music, comedy, laughter. 
You’ve never heard a program like it before. 


YOU'RE living in a history-mak- 
ing age. America is never going to 
forget 1933. It’s a year of sensa- 
tions, excitement and drama. 





We have a new President. We 
have a “New Deal.” Broadway has 
its new “Hits.” It’s hard to keep 
up with the swift pace of the NEWS. 





And to cap the climax...to complete the picture 

. you will hear the first public announcement of 
two New Plymouth Sixes that will set a new pace 
in the Motor World. It will be a piece of Motor 
Car NEWS of importance to every car owner. 





aay Von Zelh, Announcer 
If you enjoy thrills ...if you enjoy fast-moving 
radio entertainment. . . listen in tonight on a unique 


broadcast presented by Plymouth to the entire radio 
audience of the United States from Coast to Coast. 


Tune in tonight... take a front seat and watch 
the stirring spectacle of 1933 unfold. 


TUNE IN TONIGHT COLUMBIA NETWORK 8:30 E. S. T. 





AGAIN PLYMOUTH SETS THE PACE 
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S.A.E. Discusses Truck Laws 
And Taxation Problems 


(Continued from Page 2) 


resides in the continuation of ab- 
normally high = short-haul rail 
freight charges. 

“IT am in favor of the recommen- 
dation made by the Joint Committee 
of Railroads and Highway Users on 
the subject of motor vehicle taxa- 
tion. Briefly summarized, this is as 
follows: 

“‘The apportionment of special 
taxes among motor vehicles of va- 
rious types should be based upon the 
use by each of the highway facilities 
required and should be sufficient to 
pay their fair share of total annual 
highway costs, consisting of admin- 
istration charges, maintenance ex- 
pense, interest charges on highway 
debt and amortization of capital ex- 
penditures. Separate schedules 
should be determined for passenger 
automobiles, buses and trucks. There 
should first be determined the basis 
cost of constructing and maintain- 
ing a given highway designed for 
private passenger vehicles and other 
vehicles commensurate therewith. 
All vehicles should pay their share 
of such total as a base tax, Then 
the total additional cost of the con- 
struction, improvements and main- 
tenance necessary to make a road 
suitable for a particular type of ve- 
hicle requiring such additional cost 
should be shared by each vehicle of 
that type and by each vehicles of 
greater size. Thus each group 
group should share in the base cost, 
plus all increments of cost up to 
and including that required by it. 

“The contribution of each group 
of vehicles would be secured in the 
following manner: 

“1. For passenger automobiles— 
by a registration fee, graduated ac- 
cording to weight or horsepower, 
and a gasoline tax. 

“2 For buses and other vehicles 
carrying passengers for hire—by a 
registration fee, based on mileage 
operated and graduated according to 
seating capacity, and a gasoline tax. 

“3. For trucks—by a registration 
fec, graduated so that it will increase 
more than directly with weight, and 
a gasoline tax. 

“It will be noticed that, under 
Item 3 of the proposals just read, 
truck fees increasing more than di- 
rectly with weight are contemplated. 
This may occasion objections from 
some quarters on the basis that the 
use of the taxation function to per- 
form the purpose of regulation or 
limitation is improper. With this I 
am quite ready to agree. However, 
inasmuch as the larger trucks are 
always in the minority, it will be 
found that the increment of high- 
way expense necessary to accom- 
modate these larger trucks will be 
distributed progressively between 
smaller and smaller numbers of ve- 
hicles as their gross weight increases, 
which will automatically serve to in- 






















































crease the rate of tax in greater 
proportion than the increase in 
weight. 


“This affords us one other par- 
ticular in which the present basis 
of motor tfuck taxation is to be 
severely condemned. Prohibitive 
taxation is not only a senseless 
manner of imposing'restrictions, but 
there seems to be ample legal prece- 
dent on record to support the con- 
tention that it is an unconstitu- 
tional exercise of the _ taxation 
function. If there is any reason 
why a state should-forbid the oper- 
ation of a vehicle of certain size or 
weight, then the reasonable thing to 
do is to pass restrictions on size 
and/or weight. The function of 
taxation is to distribute the burden 
of public expense where it belongs. 

“Of course, the proceeds of all 
motor vehicle registration fees and 
special taxes should be devoted to 
highway purposes. There should be 
no diversion of such monies to any 
other purpose. 

“An interesting survey was con- 
ducted about a year and a half ago 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
in Pennsylvania, to determine what 
taxes should be imposed on private 
passenger vehicles and trucks of the 
different weight classes so that each 
class would be contributing its share 
of the amount spent to make the 
highways suitable for the operation 
of vehicles comprised within its lim- 
iis. The results of this survey must 
have been somewhat of a surprise 
to those who were complaining that 
the trucks, particularly of the heav- 
ier types, were not paying their way, 


as it was shown that the estimated 
amounts that it would be necessary 
to collect from each vehicle of the 
various classes in order that each 
of such classes would be contribut- 
ing its share of the amounts spent 
to render the highways suitable for 
the operation of vehicles belonging 
to it varied but slightly from the 
amounts each was already. contrib- 
uting in the form of a registration 
fee and gasoline taxes. 

“I also wish to point out that the 
economic loss resultant from the re- 
quirements in force in many states 
that trucks registered in other 


States cannot operate within the 
boundaries of the former states 
without fees and taxes being paid 
thereon to such states is unjustified. 
Most of the states now extend re- 
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| ciprocel privileges to residents of 
other states, so far as the operation 
of private passenger vehicles is con- 
cerned. However, the operation of 
trucks, particularly when operated 
for hire, is hampered greatly by the 
fact that many states either grant 
no privileges at all to non-residents 
operating trucks within their boun- 
daries, or extend privileges, that are 
greatly limited. 

“I cannot but feel that those op- 
posed to the granting of reciprocal 
privileges in the matter of truck 
operation often lose sight of the 
fact that, so long as their state re- 
fuses to grant such privileges, truek 
operators from their state must con- 
tinue to pay fees and taxes when 
operating in other states. In other 
words, is not the amount of fees 
; collected by one state from truck 
operators of other states operating 
within its boundaries often offset by 
the amounts paid, in consquence 
thereof, by truck operators of that 
state operating through such other 
states? New Jersey formerly had 
a fifteen-day restriction on the 
operation within its boundaries 


“a 


without the payment of license fees 
of trucks from other states, This 
was removed last year and now New 
Jersey accords to truck operators 
from other states privileges of free 
operation in New Jersey similar to 
the privileges that are granted New 
Jersey trucks by the home states of 
such operators. I believe that there 
is general satisfaction with the way 
this has worked out. 


“In addition to the disadvantages 
arising from the diversity of the 
laws of the various states as re- 


gards taxation, I consider that most 
of these laws are open to the serious 
objection that they are not predi- 
cated upon any sound scientific 
basis. Too often they represent the 
views of those who have never made 
any study of or inquired into the 
results of the research that has been 
made on this subject. I believe that 
many of these laws were enacted as 
the result of legislative compromises. 

“Of course, it is only within com- 
paratively recent times that it has 
been possible to determine with any 
degree of scientific accuracy the 
weights and dimensions that may be 





permitted motor vehicles without 
impairing the efficiency of the high- 
ways or subjecting them to undue 
wear. As most of you know, I 


| believe, it is due largely to the work 


of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, under the leadership 
of its chief, Thos. H. MacDonald, 
that this is now possible. 

“To obtain proper information on 
and to enforce properly the motor 
truck regulatory laws now in ex- 
istence would require in each state 
a staff of thousands of accountants 
and enforcement officers. 

“That some of the states haven't 
enough money to enforce the regu- 
lations is indicated in Indiana where 
a regulatory law designed to cover 
contract carriers as well as common 
carriers was recently enacted. It is 
reported that the Commission claims 
that no funds were appropriated for 
enforcement of the law and that no 
provisions have been made to sup- 
ply the Commission with the $250,- 
000, necessary to enforce it. 





(Continued on Page 10) 





1898. War with Spain. Pacific trade paralyzed by fear of the enemy fleet. Dewey races 600 
miles from Hong Kong to Manila...orders an immediate attack...and wag in the Pacific is 
over. Dewey was a strategist. He thought independently and acted swiftly. And he knew that 
on land or sea, battles are won by those who choose a key objective...then mass their forces 
in concentrated attack. 








1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 


on present 


1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one 
which 4s most widely read bythe whole family—father, mother 
son and daughter. 

i 2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 
; bers of the family than any other magazine published.* . 
"Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request, 
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THE AMERICAN MA 


FIRST 


day advertising: 


GAZINE 


@ The depression brought at least one major con 
tion... a return to family life.” 
This return re-empbasizes the power and effect 
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GOODRICH REWARDS 
"1932 STAR SALESMEN 


Akron, O., April 20.—Forty-two 
tire salesmen in its field organiza- 
tions have been awarded bonuses for 
exceptional sales efforts and results 


during 1932, it is announced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 
The list, given by districts, follows: 
wae Albany, S. D. Mickel; Boston, T. B. 
Donnellan; Chicago, C. L. Pfund- 
stein, T. J. O'Neill, J. McKeown, J: 
W. Solheim; Cincinnati, G. H. Eu- 
bank, L. H. Taylor, P. E. Tobin, H. 
V. Uehlein, J. L. Young; Cleveland, 
J. M. Gray, J. W. Hevener, R. E. 
Riley, F. A. Sinning, Henry Rochelle, 
W. H. Van Horn; Dallas, H. G. 
Sleeper; Davenport, L. K. Breece; 
Des Moines, I. G. Grisamore, R. R. 
Marshall; Indianapolis, M. J. Craf- 
ton, S. F. Daily, S. H. Price; Los 
Angeles, J. Fent, W. H. Hopson, L. 
H. Williams; Milwaukee, G. F. John- 
son, C. R. Cota, E. L. Story; New- 


ark, W. C. Stone, J. C. Vaughn, B.|ing countries attended the meeting. - 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE QOWN 


H. Thompson; New Orleans, G. J. 
Poutra; Oklahoma City, J. T. Calla- 
han, W. F. Perkins; St. Louis, A. 
Thompson, L. J. Grantham, R. W. 
Nichol; San Francisco, M. N. 
Critcher, T. C. Fry; Seattle, G. R. 
Morris, 

In addition, managers of four 
Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., retail 
stores, J. T. Dinwiddie, Albany, N. 
Y.; L. S. Brown, Miami, Pla.; W. J. 
Kehoe, Savannah, Ga., and G. R. 
Allen, Spokane, Wash. 


PETROLEUM MEETING 

Dayton, O., April 20.—Members of 
the Miami Petroleum Club were ad- 
dressed at Dayton, O., by I. G. Mon- 
roe, field representative of the Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers’ association; 
J. L. Marsh, of Youngstown, O., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the petroleum 
industry committee of Ohio; and 
Dayton, O., City Finance Director 
Earl E. Hagerman, at their monthly 
meeting, at the Engineers’ Club, Ap- 
proximately twenty-five members 
representing the local petroleum in- 
dustry and that the five surround- 


“1 SEE YOU'VE PUT THE 


FOR EVEN MORE THAN 
LAST YEAR.” 


FRENCH AUTOMOBILE 
REGISTRATIONS GAIN 


Paris, April 20.—Cars and trucks 
in operation in France at end of 
1932 numbered 23,495 more than at 
the corresponding date of 1931, ac- 
cording to official statistics, In 


trucks there was a reduction of 4,000, 
but in cars an increase of over 27,- 
| 990. 

Totals in the past three years are: 


Cars Trucks 
Se 6st ekeeS 1,279,142 433,758 
Ps $3.04 SENSE 1,251,538 437,867 
Se etSeca saws 1,109,006 411,495 


In Paris and distric (Seine de- 
; partment) more than 210,000 cars 
and 55,000 trucks are registered. 

The statistics divide automobiles 
into two classes, those under and 
over nine years, In ,the latter cate- 
gory there are more than 99,000 cars 
and 112,000 trucks. 

In direct taxation on automobiles 
the state received fr. 784,000,000 last 
year. 


MIDWEST 8B. 0. P. DEALERS 
HEAR SPRING SALES PLANS 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 20.—Sales 
|plans for the remainder of the 
| spring selling season were introduced 
| to more than 200 Buick, Oldsmobile 
jand Pontiac dealers and sales in 
|this territory here this week at a 
| meeting conducted by Indianapolis 
land Cincinnati officials. 
| Following a luncheon O. F. Wam- 
|pler, Indianapolis manager of the 
| Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales Company, 
pintroduced C. L. Alexander, zone 
| manager for B.-O.-P. at Cincinnati, 
|who in turn introduced* to the 
| Hoosier organization various mem- 
|bers of the staff under which this 
| district now operates. He pointed 
,out to his audience recent forward 
| strides made in sales by ten-day 
| periods and then turned the plat- 
form over to C. F. Edmonds, assis- 
| tant zone manager, and F. W. Gor- 
| man, sales promotion manager, both 
of Cincinnati, who presented the 
! regulation program. 


“YES, IN 1933 WE MUST CON- 


CEN®RATE ON THE 
GROUP.’ 





FAMILY 


The business leaders who will profit most substantially from today’s rapidly changing cco- 
nomic*conditions are those who, like Dewey, think independently and act swiftly. The 
advertising appropriations of many businesses are still reduced. But leaders in these busi- 
nesses know that they can secure the greatest selling effect by concentrating their advertising 
forces on the key objective, the American family. 
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of a great advertising medium...The American Magazine. 
_ More than 1,800,000 families.. 
and daughters get together on The American Magazine. 


” fathers, mothers, sons 


It is here that they find a common ground of interest — 
discussion of the new circumstances under which they 
must live and work. 


‘And it is in The American Magazine that they find the 


American Magazine first. 


news of those products whose purchase is more than ever 
a matter of family decision. 

That is why advertisers of 1933, 
dollars go further than ever before, are putting The . 


who must make’ fewer 


It allows them to concentrate on their key objective... 


to do a consistent all-family job. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


(N.S. P. A. OPPOSING 
PROPOSED MICHIGAN 


TRUCK CONTROL BILL 


Detroit, April 20.—An aggressive 
campaign against a bill which is 
said to be one of the most vicious 
pieces of legisla- 
tion ever proposed 
in the state of 
Michigan, a ° bill 
regulating trans- 
portation by 
trucks and buses 
is being waged by 
the Michigan 
legislative com- 
mittee of the Na- 
tional Standard 
Parts Association. 

If made a law, 
the Michigan bill, N. S. P. A. reports, 
would render useless approximately 
$8,000,000 worth of trunks and trail- 
ers. 

Impractical regulations as to size, 
weight, speed, brakes and routes, in 
addition to ridiculously excessive tax 
rates proposed in the bill make it 
one which, if passed, would prac- 
tically kill trucking in Michigan. 

O. M. Anderson, chairman of the 
N. S. P. A. Michigan Igislative com- 
mittee has appealed to al] automo- 
tive wnolesaiers and their manufac- 
turer supplies to fight the bill per- 
sonally and enlist the active assis- 
tance*of the retai] trade. 

Representatives and members of 
the House Transportation Commit- 
tee have as a result been flooded 
with letters and telegrams in violent 
opposition to the bill. 

The Michigan bill, according to 
the N. S. P. A., is similar to those 
which have been or will be intro- 
duced in other states. 

“Our legislative committees in va- 
rious states,” says E. P, Chalfant. 
executive vice-president of the as- 
sociation, “are fighting such bills as 
they come up, using a more or less 
standard procedure and taking ad- 
vantage of the facilities of our head- 
quarters office. Only last year, it is 
reported, a bill very much like the 
present one in Michigan was de- 
feated in Indiana by only one vote 
in the Senate after having passed 
the House. 

“We do not question that motor 
transportation should be regulated 
but we feel that it should be regu- 
lated constructively and in the in- 
terests of every one, not in the par- 
ticular interest of the railroads. It 
is to that end that the N. S. P. A. 
is working through its various siate 
legislative committees.” 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
MAY ALTER LICENSE 
COMPUTATION METHOD 


Vancouver, B. C., April 20.—Auto- 
mobile license fees in British Coluin- 
bia after the present year will be 
based on weight only, instead of 
age and values as at present, undei 
amendments to the Motor Vehicles 
act which have been introduced in 
the Provisional Legislature at Vic- 
toria, B. C., by Attorney-General 
Pooley. 

The general effect will be to in- 
crease the feés charged, although 
light cars will pay less than for- 
merly. The new scale will be: 








E. P, Chalfaut 


Weight in pounds Fee 
i Cee oo cs nee ae £12.00 
SO MO dasha eeee 16.00 
ee Oe: Ge weéncsencenscs 20.00 
eee OO Ge cc cceesReaeses 25.00 
Ce ict ia ecaaes 35.00 
ee Oe WO on, oc ccacecnss £0.00 
Gee BO TD cccasndacceess 65.00 
ee ee ee a senenace £0.00 
ee ee TD 0 06oe 0s 0tnaees 95.00 
ee OO PD on ch cctaceedon 110.00 
Oe Oe Be cicccccseenese 130.00 
ee eee cas 159.00 
SE Oe TD ccccecentssses 170.00 
19.601 to 24660 2. .ccccecs ... 199.00 
eee OO MEE 5 ncpcceeeinsne 210.00 
1B.G01 to 16 BGO ...ccecees coe 200.00 
i Oe OE oa ceca gacaene 250.00 
ee, ee ED 6 cc ancacens ses 270.00 
Se Oy MED. cncbnesessds 290.00 
Sn Oe Me 4c ccaccenaeae 310.60 
i Rs os ccs eeekae 330.00 
ERS O8 BeGee .ccctnovdeces . 350.00 
ND og os so kb ai 370.00 
ON se eeaes 390.00 
rr Oi Se ec eeassa 410.00 
BEG TO BEGGD . cic cacescoces 420.00 
EON re 450.00 
TORS te BO OOO oo cccccsonese £70.00 
SER GSE 806 FO.GOO .ccrccccceccece 469.00 
20.001 tO 30,000 ..nccccccecces 510.00 
30,001 to 31,000 ........ eccees DB000 


Xt 





S.A.E. Discusses Tr 


And Taxation Problems 


(Continued from Page 8) 





“Many of the recently adopted 
regulatory statutes give state com- 
missions control over rates of both 
common and contract carrier trucks. 
These laws provide that the for-hire 
operator file and publish tariffs. It 
‘was estimated by Homer Shannon, a 
writer for Traffic World, that $75,- 
000,000 is expended annually in the 
filing and fixing of tariffs for a few 
score railroad lines. Can you im- 
agine the expense involved in pre- 
paring and filing tariffs for each of 
the many thousand truck operators? 
I doubt very much that the public 
would want to absorb this cost in 
commodity prices. 

“As the costs of regulation mount 
up, so do the adidtional amendments 
placed on regulatory statutes which 
gradually choke all the economies 
and unique services provided by mo- 
tor trucks. 

“It is the flexibility and con- 
venience of motor truck transporta- 
tion which has been responsible for 
the widespread ownership of trucks 
by industries rather than by trans- 
portation companies. The fact that 
about 85 per cent. of the trucks are 
shipper-owned is the major stumb- 
ling block in the way of enforcing 
business regulation of motor truck 
transportation. j 

“When the common =  c2i:.e!s, 
which comprise about 5.5 per cent. 
of the total number of trucks in 
use, are brought under rigid control 
(in many cases at their own wish) 
it is found that shippers use con- 
tract carriers for the flexibility and 
economy which have been ironed out 
of common carrier operations by 
regulations. 

“If the rules are made to cover 
contract carriers, the shipper still 
retains the convenience and low 
cost of motor truck transportation 
by using his own vehicles. 


“After a year’s experience with the 


widely-heralded Texas restrictive 
regulations on truck transportation, 
Mr. C. M. Fish, Traffic Manager of 
the Texas Mexican R. R. Co., of 





Laredo, Texas, states that these reg- 
ulations have not and will not yield 
the expected railroad benefits. The 
Texas Mexican R. R. “believes that 
rail as well as for-hire truck opera- 
tors have placed too much depend- 
ence in actual and prospective regu- 
lation of motor trucks”. Mr, Fish 
further states: “In a study of our 
situation, these facts stand out: 

“First—For-hire trucks with regu- 
lated- rates are rapidly being re- 
placed by private trucks. 

“Second—A truck carrying 17,000 
pounds (Texas tonnage limit) of av- 
erage less than carload freight, if 
its compensation rates be found 
reasonable by the Commission, will 
earn per truck miles 78.75c at forty 
miles, 44.55c at 110 miles and 36.96c 
at 161 miles. 

“Third—The present cost of oper- 
ating a truck capable of carrying 
a 7,000 pound load is about 12c per 
loaded truck mile. 

“Fourth—The shipper with short 
haul traffic in volume will not fore- 
go the profit represented by the dif- 
ference between gross earnings 
under the first fact and cost of oper- 
ation under the second. ; 

“Fifth—The future, so far as we 
can determine, holds no promise 
that regulation or taxation will ab- 
sorb a sufficient amount of the pres- 
ent profit in private truck operation 
to permit the maintenance of the 
present level of regulated short 
haul rates. (In Texas regulated 
for-hire truck rates are usually 
equivalent to rail rates.) 

“Mr. Fish states that after mak- 
ing the study they have reduced the 
rates and that ‘a general downward 
revision of high short haul rates in 
this territory must come if carriers 
are to prevent trucks using short 
haul profit to cover their long haul 
losses.’ ” 

“While many of the weak points 
in business regulation have been 
pointed out by members of commis- 
sions and other impartial persons, 
R. H. Dunn of the Michigan Public 
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Utilities Commission expresses the 
situation clearly in testifying before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He states that ‘most of the 
largest truck operators in Michigan 
can no longer continue to engage in 
common carier truck operation be- 
cause contarct carirers and other 
trucks operating outside the pale of 
the commission authority take the 
cream of the business.” 


U. S. CAR EXPORTS 
SHOW 19% INCREASE 
FOR FIRST QUARTER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


would make it possible for the 
foreign buyer to purchase more 
American goods with less of his own 
money, with the result that the 
American export market would be 
revived and its revival reflected in 
our transportation, manufacturing 
and agricultural activity. : 
The present plan he declared is 
not inflation. Inflation he said is 
the process of printing money which 
has no basic value behind it. The 
present plan is merely to readjust 
the gold standard or golé basis to a 
point where it is workable in trade. 
This will permit debtors to work off 


some of their obligations, many of 
which were incurred under an in- 
flated condition of the dollar fol- 
lowing the war. When the dollar 
has found its own level‘in the cur- 
rencies of the world, Mr. Bauer feels 
that it would be little trouble to 
stabilize the world moneys at that 
new level. 

There has been little question, he 
said, that past efforts to maintain 
the dollar at a premium have had a 
stagnating effect on the export 
trade. Exporters abroad have had 
the advantage in that they received 
much more of their own money for 
each dollar of profit made in this 
country on their goods. The effect 
on stagnation in the export and im- 
port trade has been felt widely 
throughout the United States, he 
declared, with too few people being 
conscious of it. Some patriots, he 
pointed out, claim that this country 
can get along without exports or im- 
ports. This may be true. But when 
$4,000,000,000 in exports and $4,000,- 
000,000 in imports are no longer 
flowing into and out of the country, 
vast domestic transportation agen- 
cies find one of their sustaining 
sources of revenue cut off, he said. 
In this way he linked, what would 
at first sight appear to be irrelevent, 
the drastic Texas truck control with 
a falling off in rail earnings due 
largely to stagnation in the export 
market for Texas cotton. 

lLir. Bauer declared that the state- 
ment issued today regarding auto- 
motive exports was the first optim- 
istic statement he had issued since 
1929. He added, that he did not 
issue that statement until conditions 
had shown a definite trend upon 
which to base an opinion. At pres- 
ent, he continued, the administration 
policies are pointing a clear way to 
world recoyery and that one of the 
things needed in this country today 
is the realization that not al] of our 
ills were bred abroad, as many have 
tried to lead us to believe in the 
past, but are due in a large extent 
to a lack of understanding of 
fundamentals of trade by too many 
who really should know. 


COMMERCIAL CAR SALES 
IN 30 STATES OFF 40% 
FROM MARCH YEAR AGO 


(Continued from Page 1) 


year to those in the same month of 
1932 continue in the other eighteen 
states still to report, the tota] for 
the month will run to about 12,000 
units. Last March it was 16,759. 

In the general debacle, two states 
stand out with a record: of having 
registered gains in March. These 
states are Arkansas, with 135 units 
sold this March against 84 a year 
ago, and South Carolina, with 130, 
against 87. 

It is highly possible that commer- 
cial car sales may show a sudden 
increase, with the impetus given to 
buying because of the imminent cer- 
tainty of increased prices. 
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“Don’t Gamble!” Warn Car Dealers | 


By MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 
After all, you can seldom get more than you pay for! 
Yet, in this year of 1933, the public is often confused by price 
claims, and it suffers from the fallacy that it IS possible to 


get something for nothing! 

“Seattle automobile dealers wanted 
more maintenance business, it is 
true; but they also wanted Mr. and 


Mrs. Public to have motoring satis- 
faction and as few service troubles 
as humanly possible. They wanted 
to keep the local world and his wife 
safely aloof from cheap quality, like- 
wise cheap in price! . 

This was a part of the reasoning 
premise behind a just-concluded ad- 
vertising promotion specifically 
atuned to 1933. The $4,000 expended 
for the campaign, incidentally, was 
derived from a surplus left over from 
the last automobile show, success- 
fully conducted. It is significant 
that all new car dealers have re- 
ported increases in maintenance 
volumes since the promotion was put 
to work, reports Carl R. Heussy, sec- 
retary of the Seattle Automobile 
Dealers’ Association. The Seattle 
campaign has attracted national at- 
tention, and Mr. Heussy is now in 
correspondence with a number of 
Eastern and Middle West association 
officials who wish to have details 
of the plan. 

The campaign is a dynamic, 
ACTIVE promotion that blazes its 
own new trail to public attention 
and the conviction that the new car 
dealer’s service is superior to that 
of the average service station, the 
alley garage, or of the chap who 
runs a used car lot and tinkers cars 
on the side. 

Every city of every size has this 
problem, and another problem, is 
how to meet the situation. Some 
are doing it, perhaps with a plea 
for fair play, or a defense for 
slightly higher prices commensurate 
with quality workmanship. But 
the Seattle dealers effectively em- 
ploy the fear motive, carried out in 
a campaign trademark which de- 
picts a hand in the act of throwing 
two dice, and the warning: “Don’t 
Gamble!” 

A secondary, signature trademark 
was also used, to offset as a reasur- 
ing positive mote the negative atten- 
tion-getter of “Don’t Gamble!” 
This was in the form of a’seal (sil- 
ver and black in color when repro- 
duction media permitted) bearing 
three words: “Factory Approved 
Service.” ‘This silver seal had un- 
limited possibilities to identify all 
thirty-one dealers at their places of 
business, to enliven their stationery 
and advertisements with a common 
trademark of dignity and meaning, 
and to unify the basic argument all 
dealer-service departments right- 
fully make. 

The nineteen newspaper adver- 
tisements in the series broadly cov- 
ered the range of “gambling” done 
by the average motorist in a false 
and fitful endeavor to get “some- 
thing for nothing,” or to save a few 
minutes. 

Thin tires, of course, constitute 
one danger element of motoring, so 
one of the copy pieces warned: 


“Don’t Gamble With Danger-Thin | 2 
Tires!” “Tires that are worn too/|Fr 


thin (or made too thin)” expained 
this copy, “may at anytime blow 
out, causing skidding and menacing 
of human life. ‘To minimize the 


hazard of a blow-out,’ says the re-| Ford 


port of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety, ‘no 
tire should be used after the rubber 
tread has been worn down as to 
expose the fabric.’ Your new car 
dealer sells tires which are adequate 
to meet the requirements of your 
make and model... at prices as 
low as can be quoted on dependable, 
fresh-stock tires. Cheap tires are 
often a costly bargain.” 

Other advertisements warned 
motorists of more ways to play a 
dangerous game of chance. “Don’t 
gamble with badly adjusted brakes!” 
“.,.. With green hands! ... with 
bootleg parts ... With long-shot 
lubrication . . . with wobbly steering 
gear... with glaring headlights... 
with minor repairs .. . with orphan 
uSed cars ... With children’s lives 
...+ With the other fellow ... with 
the locomotive . . . with eternity... 
with your automobile investment.” 

Concisely, fifteen ads out of the 
nineteen warned against a specific 
“gambling” practice, as being un- 
wise on a number of counts of in- 
terest to the motorist, while four 
advertisements presented the theme 
in a general way. One of these 


@ 


general advertisements was titled 
“Pledged to Carry Through,” and it 
featured the dealers’ names; another 
dramatized the identifying approved 
seal of new car dealers of Seattle as 
the “New Life-Saving Sign”; the 
photographs and statements of five 
prominent Seattle men provided the 
way to tie in the campaign with 
safety and public spirit in another 
copy piece titled “Don't Gamble, 
Five Community Builders Say.” 

L. I. Norton, chief of police of 
Seattle, for instance, was advertis- 
ingly quoted against gambling in 
this timely fashion: 

“The staggering number of killed 
and injured in Seattle alone every 
year ought to be reduced. The 
Police Department and the highway 
patrol officers do their utmost to 
curb accidents. They cannot fully 
succeed in keeping the highways 
safe, however, until the public co- 
operates with careful driving and 
Properly repaired and safeguarded 
cars and trucks.” 

All of the quoted business leaders 
emphasized the point that improp- 
erly equipped or maintained auto- 
mobiles are more likely to cause ac- 
cidents; that they are a menace to 
the highways and to the individuals 
who operate them. It was this pub- 


lic safety facet that secured for the ~ 


advertising dealers approximately 
$500 worth of free newspaper pub- 
licity before a line of copy began to 
appear in paid space, which seems 
to prove that it has that something 
which makes it attention-com- 
pelling; also, that a group of dealers 
banded together in one educational 
safety campaign can gain more 
forceful publicity than they can 


singly. 


PLYMOUTH HEADS HONOR 
ROLL OF CARS SHOWING 
GAIN IN FIRST QUARTER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


group registering gains for the first 
quarter, 

Of these cars, Plymouth, as noted 
elsewhere in this issue, leads the 
way with a remarkable record, 
showing a gain of about 40 per cent, 
in the first quarter over last year. 
It is only fair to note that Pontiac 


in February and in March returns 
to date is knocking at the door, be- 
ing just a shade under last year's 
record. A slight spurt will send this 


make into the Honor Roll class. 


The following are the cars and 
their sales records for January and 
February complete and for twenty- 
four states and the District of Co- 
lumbia in March: 





Car Jan.,’33 Jan.,'32 Gain 
TD BOND. cccccctccs 1,3 1,126 207 
UE npeaaenseves 3,335 2,486 849 
Plymouth ...eeeees 11,240 4,544 6,696 
WEG ccccccccccccecs 12,380 12,350 30 
Pontiac ...ccccccse 4,174 3,813 361 
ROCKNCE ..cccccccce 1,145 333 812 
Austin ....c00 eeece 433 9 374 
Feb., 1933 Feb., 1932 

odg 23 3,101 

26: 4,372 

° 9,572 

,068 491 

AUSTIN ...cccccccccees 318 55 

Packard ..cccscsccess 74 29 
*Mar., 1933 *Mar., 1932 

DOGS .cccccccccccece 1,598 506 


2,442 
3,131 
379 
32 


THEO, SOUTHWORTH 
HEAD OF BROOKLYN 
CAR DEALER GROUP 


(Continued from Page 4) 


seil, Wagenseil Motor Car Company, 
and E. C. Krieger of E. Krieger & 
Son, Ralph Ebbert continues as 
manager. 

The retiring president, J. F. Haas, 
reviewed the work of the association 
for the year and was warmly praised 
for his accomplishments. 

Annual reports submitted includ- 
ed those of the legislative com- 
mittee of which Theodore South- 
worth was chairman and of the 
tvers’rer, H. H, Donaldson. 


























| 
| In your territory, in every territory, there are hun- 
| dreds of substantial people to whom you would particu- 
larly like to present your sales message, becausé you 
_ know that they have the money to buy a smart new car, 
‘new tires, polishes, accessories, and because you know 
| that every sale to one of this group will help you sell to 


3 your thousands of other prospects. 


In your territory, in every territory, you'll find this 
i group of influential citizens reading TIME every week. 
| Poll after poll shows TIME their first-choice magazine. 
And there are now 420,000 such TIME-reading families 


—a huge market in themselves, for they buy more new 


| 


cars every year than do the entire 7 million people who 
live in Greater New York. These TIME enthusiasts are 
the very people to whom you can most easily sell—espe- 


cially if your line is advertised in TIME. 


Recognizing the potency of the TIME market, auto- 
motive manufacturers have placed more pages of adver- 

| tising in TIME last year and this year than in any other 
magazine except the Saturday Evening Post. So far in 
1933, TIME has been carrying the schedules of all the 


makes of cars and automotive products listed at the right. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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The 420.000 BEST PROSPECTS 
of the BEST AUTOMOTIVE DEALERS 
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LINCOLN 

OLDSMOBILE 

PACKARD 
PIERCE-ARROW 
PLYMOUTH 

PONTIAC 

STUDEBAKER 

6 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
= 

ETHYL GASOLINE 

HYVIS OIL 
PENNSYLVANIA OIL 
PENNZOIL 

PYROIL 

QUAKER STATE OIL 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
VEEDOL OIL 

TEXACO GASOLINE 

eo 

CAR RECORD 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
NEW DEPARTURE BEARINGS 
TIMKEN BEARINGS 
SIMONIZ 

NATIONAL CARBON 

eo 

FIRESTONE TIRES 
GOODRICH TIRES 


GOODYEAR TIRES (Passenger and 
Truck ) 


KELLY SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
GENERAL TIRES 
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PROTECTIVE VALUE OF 
PLATED COATINGS 


A report of the joint inspection 
committee of the American Electro- 


platers’ Society, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials and the 
Bureau of Standards has recently 
been issued by W. Blum of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, who 
is chairman of the committee. A 
slightly condensed abstract of the 
report follows. Besides the chair- 
man, the committee consists of 
Walter Fraine, National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, O.; Jacob 
Hay, 18211 Rosecliffe Road, Cleve- 
land, O.; R. F. Passano, The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, O.; W. M. Phillips, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; 
L. H. Rovere, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, New York city; O. 
J. Sizelove, 919 Chancellor Ave., 
Irvington, N. J. 

The purpose of this report is to 
summarize the results of the expo- 
sure tests of electroplated coatings 
on steel up to March 1, 1933, and 
the progress made in the study of 
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have been|jin each set was remarkably uni-|16x5=—80. The score of 60 for this 


accelerated tests. This discussion is 
confined to samples with nickel or 
chromium finishes. There have not 
been sufficient failures of zinc or 
cadmium coatings to warrant any 
conclusions, and no laboratory tests 
have yet been made on these coat- 
ings, 

As the following conclusions for 
nickel and chromium coatings are 
based on about one year’s exposure, 
during which time extensive failures 
occurred in only four locations, they 
must be considered as tentative and 
subject to revision in the light of 
future observations. Some of the 
results are so striking, however, that 
it is believed by the committee that 
they warrant publication at this 
time. 

Details of the preparation of the 
specimens have. been published. Five 
specimens of each of about 100 sets 
were exposed as follows; Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Key West, Florida, 
in February, 1932, and New York, 
N. Y., Sandy Hook, N. J., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and State College, Pa., 
in April, 1932, They have been in- 
spected at intervals of about one 
month by members of the com- 
mittee, assisted in many cases by 
other interested persons. 


Chevrolet 
Diamond-T 
Federal 
Ford 


205 3734 


| 3 Dedge 
\Co 


4884: 52) 


In all, 





344) 


sixty-one inspections 
made. All persons desiring to take 
part in an inspection are welcome. 
Dates will be furnished on request 
addressed to the chairman of the 
committee, 

At each inspection, each person 
gave a numerical rating to each 
specimen, based upon the presence 
and extent of rust, in accordance 
with the following scale: 


Approximate 
Rating Per Cent of 
No. Area —— 
5. Perfect, no rust..... 
4. Very slight rust..... * 5 
So SENG TUS oo ccccee 5- 10 
2. Decided rust ....... 10- 20 
1. Very evident rust... 20- 50 
0. Badly rusted ...... - 50-100 


| 

| Rust within one-fourth of an inch 
af the edges of nickel or chromium 
samples was disregarded, as the 
edges may have been buffed through 
Rust stains extending more than 
one-fourth inch from its apparent 
origin were also disregarded. De- 
fects other than rust, such as white 
or dark stains, blisters, were noted, 
but did not enter into the numer- 
ical ratings. 


The behavior of the five specimens 


form. 
different inspectors were in good 


agreement, but in a few cases the 
results were less concordant. Such 
difficulties arose chiefly on samples 
that were very dark, and on which 
rust may or may not have been 
present. This difficulty was exper- 
ienced only in Pittsburgh and New 
York, where sulphur compounds are 
present in the atmosphere. Sub- 
sequent inspections sometimes clar- 
ified these discrepancies. In all 
cases the means of all observations 
was recorded and used in the com- 
putations, 

After each inspection the mean 
rating (R) for a set was recorded, 
and the average of this and the 
preceding mean value was multi- 
plied by the number of weeks be- 
tween inspections to give the score 
(S) for that period. If, for example, 
at one inspection (R) was 3.0 and 
four weeks previously (R) was 3.5, 
the average rating was 3.25 and the 
score was 4x3.25=13. If the pre- 
vious score was 47, the total score 
(T) was 60. If the total period was 
sixteen weeks, the total score of 
perfect samples would have been 





In general, the ratings of}set therefore represents. 60/80=75 


per cent. (T per cent.) of a perfect 
score. The following tentative con- 


clusions are based on the percentage | 


scores up to March 1, 1933. Differ- 


ences of less than 10 per cent. in 
these results are probably not sig- 
nificant. 

The rate of failure depended upon 
the character of the coating and 
upon the location. In general, most 
rapid failure occurred in Key West, 
Sandy Hook and Pittsburgh, and 
least rapid in Washington and State 
College, with New York intermedi- 
ate. 

The following tentative conclu- 
sions are based principally on the 
average of the percentage scores in 
Key West and Sandy Hook where 
the corrosion was severe and easily 
rated. In New York and Pittsburgh 
the results are similar, but are some- 
what obscured by the dark surface 
films, which contain black magnetic 
oxide of iron. In the mild loca- 
tions the very thin coatings have 
failed, but most of the samples are 
still so nearly perfect that it is not 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, First 2 Months 1933 
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Final Revision, Complete New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, Feb.’33 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, I1., 


and New Jersey, which 


are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, New York city, are included in New York 


state total. 


published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 
Returns for today: 


In this table, 48 states and the District of Columbia 





States 


Alabama 




















Chevrolet 























national 











Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. 


Iowa, Louisiana, Tennessee and Vermont 


Some of this data has been 


(Comparative figures for February, 1932, will be found on Page 13) 
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Dist. of Col. 
Totals | 


| | | ! | | ] | 
Arizona | | | ] cS | | {10 4 | | 1 | | | 34/Arizona 
Arkansas | —- | oo | 3 | aC*d —— l | | | | | | 134|Arkansas 
California | @¢ Gg —_- 2 | 2 3} 200 13] 2| 3—Ct«‘<2i'Y ; 27 14| 1) 12) _~—«574\California 
Colorado | . | —_— ). wo ; oo gs | | j 4) | 1) | 114|Colorado 
Connecticut | iy YY S)hCUCWYC~«ST7j 7; = hUuehCUme 3] | | 2) | | 2; ~—-120|Connecticut 
Delaware | | | 28) ] 1 | 7 } | } | | } | | 1| 39\Delaware 
Florida } 2 | [ ij = | 132) | a. — 4 ] | j } } ] | 366\Florida 
Georgia | a ; Cog = a (Oo | | | | | | 23\Georgia 
Idaho | ] . -. + - = | | ] | | _19|Idaho 
Hilinois | | 3) | 154) 38] 12] 6 112) 9| | 78) j 4| | 5| 20; 1{ __25| 491 /IIlinois 
Indiana | 3| | | 1343S] za SCS 7| 1 37 } | 1] 4| | } 1; 275|Indiana 
Jowa | {| {jf _ 105; g__—10} | 37 4/ 1; 39) 1| | | 3) | | | 207|Iowa 
Kansas | | a a) | aC | 10) j | | 2| j ] 1} 151|Kansas 
Kentucky | l | | 9 3 8] ; 4 #8 4, «377 1| | [26 { 2| 2} 227|Kentucky 
Louisiana . -. | | -— =. oo } 15| | {2aj 1| | | 1| 1 | | 109|Louisiana 
Maine | oe | as. | 20) 3| l 1| ee | } |  83\/Maine 
Maryland | | 210} 3] 2; 33, ; 20) | | 1| 2) 6| 1 2) -:190|Maryland 
Massachusetts | 1| 3) 3; 173] 6, 12] 3 SCS 1| | 2) 7 2) j 5|  304|Massachusetts _ 
Michigan | | | | 151| } 22) 5| 63; io) | 18 2) | | 2) 10} 2! 4|  299|/Michigan 
Minnesota —| | | a | 4) 28) 2] | 28] | | | 3) | 1) 6] _203\Minnesota 
Mississippi | 1{ | -—_ | 1o)hCOY 2 ~«:12) | | | | j | _2|_—91 Mississippi 
Missouri | | 2) | 299, 18) S25 9} «99 8 6; «60 a ane 8 9) a | ___555|Missouri 
Montana ee ee ee eee ee ae es | _|1 9\Montana 
Nebraska | | | {| 3a 2j | | i 1| 1 | | | | 2) +58\Nebraska . 
Nevada | | | 4 l 1] 5 2 | | as ae | 2| | | |‘ 16|Nevada 
New Hampshire| | } ft | — ss ae ee | oo. | 1) 1| | | | 49|N. Hampshire 
New Jersey | ij) YD 8 = 30] 2; 72, S15] 4, (452) | | | 1| 3} 4| | 8| 363|New Jersey 
New _Mexico | | me wee | } 10) | oa | | | j | | | | | |  37|New Mexico 
New York } | G28, 455; 874] 213; 88] 10]_—s175; Ss] } 23} 26] | —9|_—«*1196|New York 
North Carolina | y.~C~d | 138) 3 COS]SC«dL:C( (sé | OCS | j 1| j | | / } | 5| 230|North Carolina 
North Dakoia | | | ee ee oe 5| | | 3} tm | | 1| } | | | | ! |  13\Nerth Dakota 
Ohio it 2) | 197) SY a5, 85a a; C*«S 1| ; iw) C4] | | 5| 3| 2| 4) 419|Ohio 
Oklahoma || TCC STSCYSCSdTSCi‘iEOOC*«saY];Cté‘é«aY”SC«é  ..- .  - .  F 62] 239/OKiahonm 
I att ce laces cia ie nen oceans ee ee a ee {|_| 55Oregon 
Pennsylvania |  1| __‘1i( 7| 335) 9 43] 2230, 16] a} ——si01 i 7 ; 12 4 1 6 13) 7 4, 6| _818|Pennsyivania 
Rhode Island | | | 17 | | l . -. . -. + @ 1 5] : | | | | | 39|Rhode Island 
South Carolina | 2| | | 39 | 1} ; 2 hh} CTC | | ] | j | ] | | } | 76|/South Carolina 
8. Dakota TTT oe ee ee ee ee |_|} 36/South Dakota 
Tennessee | 3| l | 59) | 2) 4 2 3} 3} Ss | Ce ee le ee | 1 | 111/Tennessee 
Texas | 2| | | 266) 1| 7| 2; 4] |S - 3. :2. *. 28. 2. oe | 4| 441/Texas 
eed ed aT me dS Ce ee ee ee I | 32/Utah 
Vermont | | | | 19 5} 1 . ee ee. Oe oe ae | l 1 l | 36/Vermont 
Virginia | 2 T | 143) 4; 10] Pr) 5| ; aij | | | ae } 3) 2|  252| Virginia 
Washington | | 2 | 42) 1 2; 23) 2| 4 | | 1 1 l | | 2| ! | 2; 81|Washington 
W. Virginia | | | | 53 | 4] es | | ; 4 | = | | | _-2|_—:102/W. Virginia 
Wisconsin | | | | 73; 6} Ss« | | 45) 44. +~+| ~~ ~«©22 ce | j j 2] 1| 4| | 1{ —-2|:~=s: 166|Wisconsin 
Wyoming | || i e-. | -«. | -— . | = | eat | ] | | __ 39/Wyoming 
| E | | | 
6) 


60, 2185, 271) 22} 111] 9707! 


- 
a 











PRODUCTS IDENTIFIED 
IN TRADE LITERATURE 


The majority of producers of 
coated abrasive products who have 
accepted simplified practice recom- 


} mendation R89-32 have expressed 
' their intention to extend their pres- 


ent methods of identifying the 
simplified lines by including state- 


» ments in catalogs and other trade 


literature, according to an announce- 
ment by the division of simplified 
practice of the Bureau of Standards. 

Labels identifying the simplified 


/ coated abrasive products are also 


being attached to packages by 
manufacturers, 

This recommendation, which was 
proposed and developed by the in- 
dustry, is concerned with the size, 
backing, coating and grade numbers 
of the various types of coated 
abrasive products. 

A number of national associations 
representing users of simplified com- 
modities have for some time strongly 
urged the identification of products 
by manufacturers who have accepted 
the various simplified practice 


should assist the abrasive industry 
in maintaining closer adherence to 
the waste elimination program, Co- 
operation by distributors, buyers and 
others will greatly increase the bene- 
fits and economies possible through 
simplified practice. When the sim- 
plified lines are so identified in 
trade literature their selection can 
be made without difficulty, and 
much waste formerly incurred in 
checking files and auxiliary records 
for these data is eliminated. : 

Manufacturers of other of the 140 
commodities, for which simplified 
practice recommendations have been 
developed, have recently commenced 
identifying in their catalogs those 
products which conform to the sim- 
plified line. 

The identification plan, as apply- 
ing to simplified practice recom- 
mendations, is described and illus- 
trated in a mimeographed report 
entitled, “Identification of Simpli- 
fied Lines in Trade Literature,” 
copies of which may be had on 
request to the division. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 


MACHINE 


Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, 
Ill., is putting out a new vertical 
indexing machine for multiple oper- 
ation work on large production 
parts. 

This new machine can be ar- 
ranged for such operations as drill- 
ing, boring, reaming, counterboring, 
spot facing, milling, threading and 
tapping. The machine has seven 
operating positions and one loading 
position. It is used for rough and 
finish facing of the cap seats and 
crowning, turning and threading the 
studs of a connecting rod. 

The machine comprises a base 
supporting table which indexes 
automatically and a circular column 
on which is mounted a group of 
quill-feed drive units for attaching 
single or multiple spindle drilling, 
boring and milling heads. The table 
indexing and feed drive members 
are placed in the base. As stand- 
ard, 3, 4, 6 and 8 table positions 
are available, one of them being 
used for loading. 

In changing one gear all that is 
necessary is to change the number 
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other than standard positions, 

On the standard machine the 
column is drilled, tapped and pro- 
vided with keyways for attaching 
the drive units in any or all table 
operating positions. 

Each drive unit has an individual 
motor drive to the head drive spindle 
through silent chain and sprockets 
and the feed is by segment cams 
mounted on an oscillating drum 
carried on the column. The heads 
may be had to accommodate a large 
number of spindles. 

In addition to the provision for 
changing the position of the drive 
units on the column, they can be 
placed at various heights to fit the 
work and the work holding fixtures. 
Each drive units quill also has inde- 
pendent adjustment for height and 
a hand turnover is provided for 
setting the tools and checking the 
head and quill | adjustments. 


SAFETY CONVENTION 

Toronto, April 20 (UTPS).—Out- 
standing executives in transporta- 
tion, industry and business will ad- 
dress the 1,000 delegates to the 
safety convention organized by the 
Industria] Accident Prevention As- 
sociation, to be held at Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, April 27, 28. 


Preparations 





Two new preparations, one a radi- 
,ator cleaner and the other a liquid 
called Stall-Pruf are being marketed 
by the American Sand-Banum Co., 
Inc., New York. 


The first of these is called Sand- 
Banum Special and comes in the 
form of tablets which are placed in 
the radiator and are claimed to dis- 
solve old scale, to prevent the forma- 
tion of new scale and to prevent 
leaks, 


The second preparation is in- 
tended for coating spark plugs and 
other parts of the high-tension igni- 
tion system and is claimed to pre- 
vent stalling in wet weather. It is 
also claimed that when an engine 
has been stalled as a result cf be- 
coming wet in a storm, that an ap- 
plication of Stall-Pruf will enable 
the engine to be started again with- 
out difficulty. Both preparations 
are said to be entirely harmless. 





Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, First 2 Months 1932 








Months 
































January oo} 43) 79| 5317| 177| 757] 71| 5119] 496) *| 1314] 40} 100] 11| 354 
bruary oor 62) 75| 5581) 171 97| 4722} 510 1271) 110} 
2 Mo’s Totals | **| 105] 154] 10898] 348) 1378] 168] 9841; 1006| *| 2585| 63} 210] 28} 
*Combined with Brockway. **Included in the miscellaneous. {Not in production. 
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388) 14767|\January 
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Final Revision, Complete New Commercial Car Registration S tatistics, Feb.’ 32 


(Comparative figures for February, 1933, will be found on Page 12) 








Yiah, i992 |" | | | Om | 2 1 26| 
Vermont, 1932 a 7 4| 14] 1 | 
Virginia, 1932 | 1| } 217] = 15] * 119; ——«*14| | 
Washington, ’32 | ] | ] 53| | 7 } 69} 9| 


W. Virginia, *32 | | | 1} 
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56|Vermont, ont, 1932 
396| Virginia, 1932 
3|  155|Washington, °32 
125|W. Virginia, 32 
282|Wisconsin, '32 


1] 4| | 


Alabama, 1932 | | 1; ‘72 | 3] 1] 33) 9| | 14 } 1| | 2| l | | 1| | |__| __137|Alabama, 1932 _ 
Sirisons, 1982 —[| || |} a} a ] | 4 | . | ] ] | 5|  49|Arizona, 1932 — 
Arkansas, 1932 | } } | 44] | i} 32) ~=«X| | 12) SS ee oe: hl Ue | ] | | |  92\Arkansas, 1932~ 
California, 1932 | | 1| | 230) 1-60] 2} 380) ~—«29) | 26 5| 2| | 3ij 6] 3} ~—«*13) 3) 2) 32) 826\California, 1932 
Colorado, 1932 | | + +|  ~| Ti 2; ij | 73] 6| | 20) ee | | 1| 2; 4| | _ 198|Colorado, 1932 — 
Connecticut, ’32 | 2| 1; 977 1j 10] 4, 57] | | 20) 1] 11 3| 5] | | | | |i] 10)  230\Conn., 1932 
Delaware, 1932 j ] a a a oe 3] | 6| } } j j | } j rT] | _ 4] __‘68|Delaware, . 
Florida, 1932 Florida, 1932 fT] dt | is =| ~SaySsyC } } j 9| ] Se ij 4]  415|Florida, 1932 
Georgia, 1932 a arora or i SCT Cd Cd dS 1 _ |__ 3] _170|Gcor gia, 1932 
Idaho, 1932 | | | 16) ] 5] —|—sd ] 6| | ] ] 1| j j j j ij ij _—s4|_~——« 45 Idaho, 1932 
Milinois, 1932 | | 3] 4, 274, 41/ 45) 18; 154; ~—‘50| | 92 1} 5] | | | 2] 1; 10) #4 3 39| _758/Ilinois, s, 1932 
ee ea De) ee) 4} j 2). +8 | | 2| 8| } 5| _5| _438|Indiana, 1932 — 
Towa, 1932 lows, 1992 +=| #+%| =| | “a a2 i@4 ivy im éaf §éy 49 | jj | 8] ] oe ee | 4] _—s4]_—«301 Kowa, 1932 
Kansas, 1932 | | [178 ij 15, |B} 4| | 34l 1 1| | 3} | | | 2) | 2} 10) 319). Kansas, 1932 
Kentucky, 1932 | | | 2| | 109) . ua «soe.6hlUe — | | | 1| | t 1 2} } 3] 5| _ 280|Kentucky, 1932" 
Louisiana, 1932 | ! a) i) 2, | 4il a) | 13] | | | | | j | 1| |_| _3| __132\Louisiana, 1932 
Maine, 1932 | } | 63] 9] 3 | © «2 | 9| | | 1| 7| | | 3} ~*«| ~~ aj | _ 146/Maine, 1932 
Sariand 37-} | a] sa 1; 10; | 62) 7| } 2ij | j 1| 5| ] } | 2 —*5|_ _—*'aj__1|__230/Maryland, ’ 32 
Mass, 1932 | | #6 | y 3] | i37, ij —saaS]_—=Ci73]_—i 29) | 24] | 7 1; ‘10 j 1} 5| 6| 3] 2] __—SS|_—-439|Mass., 1932 - 
Michigan, °32° | i. La = [a | ivi is, ———s|—_—=« 2| | | 10) ] ; i 14j | megs | 4 15) | 451/Michigan, "32" ro 
Minnesota, *32 Minnesota, “32 [ | | | 163| 10; ~=25) ~~ | r —|- 163} a 25] 2] +«120,~—SCs«éY | a 1] 5| | 9| ] _ a 7| 2| 2| ~_398|Minnesota, °32~ 
Mississippi, 1932]. | || | 53}. +~| +<Jp : 53] 1} ; 20 #2 | | | | | | | || | 2| __ 83\Mississippi, 1932 
Missouri, 1932 |- | 1| La 36 | 7 321; 46] | 00 2] 5| | 36] | i| ij 10) 1[_9|__26|_ 1091|Missouri, 1932 
Montana, 1932 | —. Pa | ~~ 38] 3} 26) | | 4| | } | 1| a | [| 2] | ___54\Montana, 1932 _ 
Nebraska, 1932 x } ! 94| 1| st 1| 66| 4| | yl | | | 6| | | | 5| | 3) +4| ~«-240) (Nebraska, 1932 
Nevada, oo — 8] l [— a a oe”) hh mL ee oe | | _22|Nevada, 1932 
N. Hamp, * —s -| ~—S a Le le 2, ay] oe i | rv srt {| VY VY i i {[__ 59\N. Hamp, '32 
New Jersey, Ti — 1 4 | 167; 24; #2 la i 138) 25, | 3 > “iT at aim i+ say 4 6 ~—~SY | 4) 12|  495|New Jersey, °32- 
N. Mexico, 1932 | | } ij | 1| ae 1| | | | | | a as ‘‘ ~~ 37|New Mexico, 38 
New York, 32 | | 30] 25) 415) 7 63 | i | raat 1} 38) 2, 37, CY 0)  @% 6| 115| 1532\/New York, 1932 
N. Carolina, = | | | 108] ‘I 67] 7| | . | | ee ae ee me ee 5] 205|N. Carolina, "34 
N. Dakota, 32 [| fy ~ 10] [13] | | j ] | | | | 1| j |__|  30\N. Dakota, ’32 
Ohio, 1932 Ohio, 1932 TT T5221 —|_4 5] 221] = wat si or? 264] a8] | =A } 2] | 10} ] i} 9) —‘:18) 5| 6| _28| 678|Ohio, 1932 
Oklahoma, 1932{.. | | | 82| | 12, 7 52) | 18] } 1| “| i he eo | | ij _174\Oklahoma, 1932 
Oregon, 1932 | | ! 29) 5] 31|_ (—) a ce oe ee he Le he. hr lL eh e 4|_ 96|Oregon, 1932 
Penn., 1932 | | 8) 6) 382) s 66 | 350] a ] = if _15 2} 21). | 5} 25) +15; —«*2i]_—— 29} 18|_:1117|/Penn., 1932 
Rhode Is. ’32 | | | | 3ij oi | 30) 7 1| | 1] 2 on ee ee | 86 Rhode Is., » 1932 os 
S. Carolina, ’32 | 47| en i | 40) “1 el eres {i ROM <a ee eee eee | | 100/S. Carolina, “32 
S. Dakota, *32 ts pees ci is] st 15] | Pf dt : ] ee Iq | 67\S. Dakota, oe 
Tennessee, 1932 | bl; 41 | 11| | | 2| | | 5| | 1| | 152/Tennessee, 193 
Texas, 1932 a i i ma — 13] a8 258] 13] } 81) | 1| 8| | | 8| 4| 1; 14| 788\Texas, 1932 
5] | 4| } ] 2] } ITI J dT (60/U tah, \Utah, 1932 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





5 7 
Totals, 1932 62 15 





50| 10} 41 
122}. 5] 6 2) 87 
33| 9} | 44] 











5581| 171) 621 97| 4722| 


**Carried in aes miscellaneous column, *Combined with Brockway. 
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STUDEBAKER WENT OVER TOP 
IN LAST 10 DAYS OF MARCH 


(Continued from Page 3) 


¥F: N. Lathrop, Inc., New London, 
Conn.; The George B. Wallace Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; The Farmer 
Motor Company, Lexington, Ky.; 
The Hill-Treadway Motors, Inc., 
Lakewood, O.; Dunkel-Barbour, Inc., 
Canton, ©O.; Heeter Motor Sales, 
Gary, Ind.; The Thom Motor Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis,; Harter Motors, 
Des Moines, Ia.; The Clevenger Auto 
Company; Pueblo, Col.; The James 
Motor Company, Rapid City, S. D.; 
The Island Motor Company, Staple- 
ton, N. Y.; C. W. Epley, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; The Greenlease - Lcdterman, 
Inc.. Tulsa, Okla. 

One more angle to this amazing 
record: 303 cities, including all of 
those previously mentioned and 
many others, went beyond their 
“On-to-Indianapolis” quotas for the 
last ten-day period in March. 

Par for that period was 20 per 
cent. of the total quota, and a large 
proportion of all entries got that 
percentage or better. Some even 
went beyond 100 per cent. for their 
total quota. 


Among the best quota makers 
were: Columbus- Roberts Motor 
Company, Columbus, Ga.; The 


Jacobs Motor Company, Gainesville, 
Ga.; The Cherokee Motor Company, 


Knoxville, Tenn.; Beeman Motors, 
Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla.; Perley F. 
Safford, Keene, N. H.; Walter A. 


Sargent, Rockland, Mass.; Hayes 
Garage, Houtzdale, Pa.; Conlon & 
O’Leary, Mount Morris, N. Y.; W. 
J. Morrow, Inc., Corning, N. Y.; 
Walter Schroeder Motor Sales, Ber- 
wyn, Ill.; Lesem-Millikan Company, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Capital Mo- 
tor Company, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Collier Studebaker Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Hudgens Motor Sales, Car- 
bondale, Jll.; Farmer Motor Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky.; Dunkel-Bar- 
bour, Inc., Canton, O.; Weeter-Sie- 
bert Motor Company, Butler, Pa.; 
Holloway Motor Company, Goose 
Creek, Tex.; Birdsong Motor Com- 
pany, Greeneville, Tex.; Clark Mo- 
tor Company, Hutchinson, Kan.; 
Crescent Auto Company, Bartles- 
ville, Okla.; Wards Garage, Ventura, 
Cal.; The F. Sippel Auto Company, 
Joliet, Tll.; Gano & Bleakley, Mat- 
toon, Ill. 

The Greene County Hardware 
Company, Xenia, O.; The J. A. Bar- 
rett Company, Huntington Park, 
Cal.; Dan Reynolds Garage, Ham- 
burg, Conn.; McGuire Burns Motor 
Corporation, Norwich, N. Y.; The 
Brewster Garage and Bert O'Hara, 


Brewster, N. Y.; Atwood Motors, 
Bristol, Conn.; S. B. King & Son, 
Freehold, N. J.; Schantz Bros., Lou- 
ville, N. Y.; J. W. Wealand, Lebanon, 
Pa.; Eau Claire Motor Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis.; Art L. Mattson, 
Virginia, Minn.; B-N Motor Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C.; Church Hill 
Motor Company, Church Hill, Md.; 
Stoops Garage, Inc., Kalispell, 
Mont.; The Ross Garage, Redwood 
City, Cal.; Rogus & Tison, El Centro 
and Brawley, Cal.; Elsbery Reynolds, 
Jr., Inc., Pomona, Covina and On- 
tario, Cal. 

In scores of cities all over the 
United States the combination of 
Studebaker and Rockne beat all 
competitors hands down. 

One of the best of these records 
was made by the Eau Claire Motor 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis. In Eau 
Claire county the registrations for 
March ran as follows: Rockne 9, 
Studebaker 4—a total of 13; Chev- 
rolet 10, Ford 5, Oldsmobile 4, 
Pontiac 4, Plymouth 3, Chrysler 2, 
Buick 1, Continental 1, De Soto 1. 

In nearly every contest New York 
and Chicago have been pitted 
against each other, but seldom has 
the fight been so close at the end 
of the first ten days period as in 
this On-to-Indianapolis Contest. 
Against the par of 20 per cent. Chi- 
cago had 28.8 per cent. and New 
York had 25.1 per cent. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 


NEWS BRING RESULTS 


PERTINENT 


POKES and PARRIES 


By HERBERT CHASE @ @ 


Engineering Editor 


Public Demands 





eo @ 


BY 
READERS 


vertising seemingly made it expedi- 
ent for many car manufacturers to 


When we read an advertisement | 240Pt this feature. 


or publicity to the effect that the 
public demanded this or that revolu- 


The point we wish to make is that 
if automotive improvements waited 
for a definite popular demand for 


tionary change, our own reaction is; change, such change would come 
likely to be, “That’s a lot of hooey.” very slowly, if at all, But let a pro- 


Our belief is that the public as a 


gressive manufacturer build what he 
believes is an improved product and 


whole knows in only very vague and | market it in an intelligent way, and 


general terms what it wants. In | 


the public will speedily decide 


automobiles it wants, of course, de- | Whether it is liked or not, If the 


pendability, convenience, comfort, 


improvement is self-evident and 
does not involve too great a change 


safety, good performance and fine! in appearance or seem freakish, its 


appearance at a price which it is | 


acceptance is assured, as a rule, un- 


able to pay. Different individuals, less the difference in price does not 


of course, have specific ideas about 


seem worth a change. Advertising 
can sometimes make a temporary 


particular features, but the public | success of something lacking in real 
as a whole originates very little and | merit, but in the end the merit 


does not know what it wants until 
somebody who thinks he knows 
builds it and starts a campaign of 
education. 

Take free-wheeling for example. 





must be realized, else continued suc- 
cess is doubtful. 


FEDERAL IN CANADA 
Montreal, April. 20—The Federal 


Can anybody recall having heard|Truck Company of Canada, Ltd., 


any loud popular clamor for it un- 
til Studebaker announced it and 
started its campaign of education? 
No large group demanded such a 
change, but education through ad- 





Windsor, Ontario, announces the ap- 
pointment of Canada Motor Car 
Company, Montreal, as distributor 
of Federa] trucks for the province 
of Quebec. 





CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Returns for today: Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
In this table, 24 states and the District of Columbia 






















































































































































































HUDSON GROUP 






































CHRYSLER GROUP FORD GROUP GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 
2 
States hy = 3 3 s 
z 2 5 5 4 2 3 
ge 5 @ s 3 2 < g 
6 6 3 e | a = « 
Arkansas | 4 2 21 60; 87| 123| | 123 | 9| 1|__. 251 1| | 14| 276 | 1| | 1 
Connecticut | 26) 28) 70 ~~ s«185, 309 | 171 2| 173 | 71 8| 344 11| 43} 110} 587 | 34 3) 37 
Delaware | 9 3| ] 21| 33 | 61| | 61] 12) 1| 99] 2| 12| 25] 151 | 5] l 5 
Florida | 16 12) 51) 159] 238| —-316| 1| 317| 39] 1| 423| 5| 17| 56| 541 | 29) 7 36 
Idaho | | | _10) 29) 39] 42 | 42| 1| | 50| | 4| 8| 63 | 4| | a 
Illinois | 114! 128 244! 744| 1230| —_1091| 12! 1103 | 210 | 18} 1323 "12 227 338] 2128 | 64] a 
Kansas | 5 6 10) 84 105] 135) | 135 | 16] | 246) | 8| 40) 310] 19] 2| 21 
Maryland 295~C*«‘<*) ss 88Ssid101 182] 188 | 188 | 35| 2| 382| 2| 29] 76| 526 | 23] 2] 25 
Michigan | 32). #44; ~ ~#«145; 268) 489 | 990) 5| 995 | 91| 14; —«*1013/ 5| 127] 235) 1485 | ——— EE 
Minnesota | 26 #4+14 «+47, «182 269 | 335] | 335 | 61 3] 766| 2/ 61| 110{-——«w1003f 22) .: = 
New Hampshire | 3] 4 7| 26/ 40] 82| | 82| 14) 2| 105| | 12) 15] 148 | 9| 1| 10 
North Carolina | 18 a | 117] 176| 196 1| 197 | 15 l 383] 3} 7| 51) 459 | 24/ 24 
North Dakota | 5 4 6, 30) 45| 41 | 41| 7 | 91| | 5| 16, 119 | 3 | 3 
Ohio | 106) —«:109 224, «G92 1131| —«613| 9 622 | 119 19{ :1272/ 12/ 109) 191| 1722 | 68) li 79 
Oregon | 13 9| 36) 82| 140 | 123| 3| 126 | 17 1| 159| | 10) 24| 211| -_.)|CwS 13 
Pennsyivania 189 —s«21206 376 959| 1630| 1245) 12) 1257 | 283 | 41; 2191 27] 267| 512) 3321 | 147] 19} 166 
Rhode Island | 22! 17, «2 76) 127} 100 1) 101 | 36| | 155| 1| 11| 49 >] a Ce | 13 
South Carolina | 3 ©6C)”~sSYt~C“‘it‘C‘CSS “79 | 106; | 106 | 17 | 239) | 10 14] 280 | 13} 2 15 
South Dakota | 6 1) 7 25| 39] 39| | 39 | 6| | 90| | 6 11| 113] 5] 1| 6 
Utah | 8) 66 #43} © ©45) - 62| 52| | 52] 16 1| 113} | 9} 12) 151 10) 2 12 
Vermont | a 22| 33) | 27 | 5| | 50| | 4| 12| 71] 8| | 8 
Virginia | 17 23| 60; 150} 250| 3115) | 315 | 37| 2} 503, 2| 29) 97| 670 | 34) 3 37 
West Virginia | 12) 9) 38) 75) 134] 116) 2| 118 | 11) | 192| | 15| 27] 245] 14) | i4 
Wisconsin | 30 22 83| 186) 321] —_—-290| | 290 | 48 | 5| 438) 3| 50) 104/ 648 | 40) 7 47 
District of Col. 25) 15| 56) 82 178 282) 4) 286 48| 1] 296 1| 28) 77) 451 21| 3 24 
Line Total 725 588; 1598; 4455) 7079} 52 1224| 120| _ 11174! 89} 1100) 2224! 730) 109 
Group Total | | | | 7366 | | | 7131 | | | | | | | 15931 | | | 839 
Arkansas, 1932 | 7 6—StCéS 14 10| 38 | 78) 1 79 | 15} | 154| | 1| 13 183 | | | 
Connecticut, 1932 | 56 68) 59} 132 315 | 73| 4) 77| 165) 26 450 15| 58) 127] 841 | 72 22; ”:«< 
Delaware, 1392 | 1) CUT 25 | 23) 1| 24 | 41| 6| iil 2 10| 27| 197 | | 1 7 
Florida, 1932 | 44,9) 23; «115 211] 193| 3 196 | 56| 10| 370| 6 8) 46| 496 | 33} 18| 51 
Idaho, 1932 | 4 3; i 16| 27 | 42; | 42 | 15) | 82| | 2| 6 105 | 2| ie 
Illinois, 1932 | __269) 276 220,289) 1054] «296; 22| 318] 294 | 102} «(1566 44 231| 339] 2576 | 139) 70} 209 
Kansas, 1932 | 17 12) 30,44] 103 | 149| 1| 150 | 34| 5| 356 ] 21) 64 480 | 25) 14| 39 
Maryland, 1932 | 52 35| 45; «Bi 213] 67 2| 69| 73 | 11| 695) 10 21; 98| 908 | 54| 20} 74 
Michigan, 1932 | 185) 220 154 177 736 | 175| 27] 202 | 296 | 74, ——:1108| 20) 234) 226 1958, 232 118| 350 
Minnesota, 1932 | 103) 46 74,144) 367] «226 7 233 | 125) 12| 955} 8| 107| 171| 1378 | 47) 37 84 
N. Hampshire, ’32 | 15 12 iz 66 | 47 2| 49| 41| 1| 150] 1| 24) 35] 252 | 20) 3| 23 
No. Carolina, 1932 | 37,11 28) 75] 151 | 7 2 79 | 31| 3| 356| 7 18| 30} 445 | 20) 10| 30 
No. Dakota, 1932 | 4 l ‘5 14] 23] 34) | 34] 19] | 141| | 4) 7 171] 1| 2| 3 
Ohio, 1932 | __190 555 178; 361 1284] 300), 14| 314] 262 55] 1288 26| 171! 244 2046] 207 60| 267 
Oregon, 1932 | 2 27; «a8 42| 115] 6, | ~ 67] 32] 4) 153| 2) 7 19| 27, ——iat«<‘ ]tstiC<CS*téi‘i‘é‘S 
Pennsylvania, 32 | 420 332 331| 467 1550] 531) 16| 547 | 595 | 67| 2423; 41 250; 4g8 3844] 243] 1l| 84 
Rhode Island, ’32 | 41) 63, 86,8 218] 32) 2| 34] 55 | 8} =. 203_—S si 18) 56; 348 | 33) 10} 43 
So. Carolina, 1932] 713,19) 18) 57] | Tl 42 | 11! 208] 1| 4| 16| 20; 86=6Chlucitltéi“<‘<CUHT|SCO;*~‘(‘(#“‘S(UC#CO¥CS 
Se. Dakota, 1932 | 7 8. 19} S82 66] 93) T 93 | 16) | 118 1| 23) 14) iz; lot 6 
Utah, 1952 5 7 -15{ 19 46] 43 | 43 | 18) 1 124| ] 15] 19| 177,16, C5 21 
Vermont, 1932 | 4| 4 11; 19 38,20) 22| 25| | 79) 2) 16| 2; +1, wa £4 28 
Virginia, 1932 | 41| 53 51) 64| 209] 170 2) 172| 61| 7 «668 1| loi TT] i“(‘té‘iAYSCSC*C“‘“‘ SC 70 
W. Virginia, 1932 | 28) 16) 33| 46 123] «69 | 69] 20} 4) 251/ 1] 18} 39 333] ——i‘«attié«CS 34 
Wisconsin, 1932 | 63) 80| 81; 114] 338] 239) 240] 198 | 27; 834 10| 76| «157, ~=SSs«w302~S*~=<~*S|C*~‘«éR OS 115 
Dist. of Col., 1932 | 41| 40) 42) 51] 174 | 48| 8} 56] 68} 8) 414| 2 43] 68) 603] —«48) 14 62 
Line Total, 1932 1682; 1917; 1506; 2442, 3131) 120 2566 431| 13257 208 1390; + —_—-2393| 1395) 595| 
Group Total, ’32 | | | | | 7547 | | | 3251 | | | | bine =a | 20245 | | | 1990 
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PROTECTIVE VALUE OF 
PLATED COATINGS 


(Continued from Page 12) 
possible to draw valid conclusions 
at the present time. 

1. Thickness—The most striking 
effect is that of the thickness. With 
either pure nickel] or with layers 
of nickel, copper, nickel very little 
protection was obtained when the 
total thickness was less than one- 
half thousandth (0.0005) inch, and 
good protection was not obtained 
unless at least one thousandth 
(0.001) inch was present, 

2. Effect of Copper—The results 
show that a coating containing lay- 
ers of both copper and nickel has 
less protective value than a pure 
nickel coating with the same total 
thickness, In these experiments a 
coating containing copper and nickel 
had about the same protective value 
as a pure nickel coating with a 
thickness equa] to that of the nickel 
present in the composite coating. 
This applies not only to deposits 
consisting of nickel, acid copper, and 
nickel, but to all coatings contain- 
ing copper, whether deposited from 
acid or cyanide baths. If copper 
is employed, its use should be based 
on some manufacturing convenience, 
and not on its protective value. 

3. Effect of Chromium, — The re- 
sults show that the presence of two 
hundred-thousandths (0.00002) inch 
of chromium (deposited at 113 de- 


grees Farenheit and 150 amp/square 
foot) slightly decreased the protec- 
tive value of all deposits consisting 
of nickel only, except very thick 
ones. On the other hand, the 
chromium increased the value of the 
coatings containing both nickel and 
copper. The chromium apparently 
counteracted the above effect of the 
copper. It appears that if chromium 
is to be applied, almost as good re- 
sults are obtained when the under- 
coat consists of copper plus nickel 
as when it is pure nickel, provided 
the last nickel coating is of suffici- 
ent thickness. 


Other observations showed that a 
very thin chromium deposit, for 
example one hundred thousandth 
(0.00001) inch, decreased the protec- 
tion furnished by the nickel and 
copper layers, while deposits of 
three hundred thousandths (0.00003) 
inch or more of chromium furnished 
added protection, Further exposure 
tests are in progress to determine 
whether in general a thickness of 
0.00003 inch of chromium is su- 
perior to 0.00002 inch. Further ob- 
servations are also being made to 
determine whether the conditions 
of chromium deposition exert defi- 
nite effects. 


4. Other Effects—The observa- 
tions to date show that the condi- 
tions under which the copper or 
nickel was deposited had no marked 
effects on the protective value. It 
was found that although a layer 
of zinc or cadmium before the nicke] 
sometimes increased the resistance 
to corrosion of the steel, such metals 
have a tendency to cause white 


stains and blisters, especially when 
exposed to severe conditions. 

A preliminary study was made of 
a large number of accelerated tests. 
It was found that to obtain con- 
sistent results it is necessary to 
have the nickel or chromium sur- 
face so clean that it is free from 
“water break.” A simple way to ac- 
complish this is to rub the surface 
lightly with a paste of pure, finely 
divided magnesium oxide, and rinse 
it thoroughly. Vapor cleaning is 
also satisfactory. 


The most promising tests for 
specimens with a nickel or chromi- 
um surface appear to be the ferroxyl 
and the salt spray tests. The re- 
sults obtained with the ferroxyl 
tests are approximately parallel to 
those of the exposure tests. The 
salt spray tests is being applied at 
a constant temperature, such as 
35 degrees C. (95 degrees F.). 

Methods of stripping metals to 
determine the weight and average 
thickness of the coatings are also 
being investigated. 

It will require several months to 
complete the laboratory tests of 
nickel and chromium finishes. It is 
expected that by that time the ex- 
posure tests (including the supple- 
mental exposures) will warrant 
practically final conclusions on such 
coatings. The zinc and cadmium 
coatings will then be studied and 
their exposure tests compiled. 

As soon as conditions permit, a 
similar study will be made of plated 
coatings and other base metals, such 
as brass, aluminum, zinc and die 
castings. To complete this entire 


program it is desirable that these 
researches be continued for at least 
three years from date. 


| FINANCIAL NEWS | 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Chicago, April 20.—Owens-Illinois 
Glass reports earnings for twelve 
months to March 31 of $2,466,008 
after deductions covering interest on 
all outstanding securities, deprecia- 
tion, depletion, repairs, Federal 
taxes, bad accounts and contingen- 
cies... Depreciation and depletion 
and non-operating plants at the 
same rates as used in prior periods. 
Earnings are equal, after providing 
for dividends on the preferred stock, 
to $2.02 a share on the 977,173 com- 
mon shares outstanding, compared 
with $1.62 a share for the fiscal pe- 
riod ended December 31, and $2.20 
a share for the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1932. 


AUBURN 

Chicago, April 20—W. H. Beal, 
president of Auburn Automobile 
Company, yesterday was elected a 
director of the Aviation Corporation 
(Delaware) in place of Amon G. 
Carter, publisher of Fort Worth, 
Tex., who resigned. Other members 
of the board were re-elected. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
New York, April 20.—Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, as trustee, 
announces that it has available 
$30,065 in cash for purchase for the 








REGISTRATION STATISTICS, MARCH, 1933 


Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and District of Columbia 


sinking fund of first preferred shares 
of Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
at a price not to exceed 115 per 
cent. of the par value and accumu- 
lated dividends. Tenders will be 
received at 3 p. m, on May 19. 





CRUCIBLE STEEL 
New York, April 20.—F. L. Cooper 
and A. T. Galbraith have been 
elected directors of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America to fill 
vacancies, 


ELECTRIC OUTPUT 

New York, April 20.—Electric pro- 
duction for the week ended April 
15 was 1,409,603,000 kilowatt hours, 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. This was 4.8 per cent. 
below the corresponding week in 
1932. The total compares with 
1,399,367,000 kilowatt hours for the 
week ended April 8, which was 4.5 
per cent. below the like week a 
year ago. 

H. W. COPE PROMOTED 

East Pittsburgh, Pa., April 20.— 
H. W. Cope, formerly assistant di- 
rector of engineering, now becomes 
assistant to the vice-president, re- 
sponsible for the co-ordination of 
certain headquarters engineering de- 
partments and district office engi- 
neers, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. S. M. Kintner, vice- 
president of engineering of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 























STUDEBAKER GROUP 












WILLYS-OV’R’D GR’P 











NON-AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS 


































































































































































































































































5 a = 
States Z ' < fi e| 4 5 = 3 Es Totals 
ti ¢] 2G a [Ela ela al blilal dla. | 
é g| @lelet| se |e Tels elslele | zl] e je | 

Arkansas | | 3| | 3| 1| | 1| | 2 | Tcl { | “ll = 2| | 495 
Connecticut 2 19| 2i| 42| 10| | 10} 3| | 4 9 4 | _—«A4 18| 9| 1] 1,223 
Delaware | 3| | 3] 3| | 3] \| | | | J 2 5| | | 2 
Florida | | 8| 3] li] 22 i 22 | | 117| 2| 7| 11| 2| 2| 2| 4| 3] d 1,315 
Idaho | ! | | 6| | 6] | | || ead se caiisat Tseatateae iq 1] 157 
Illinois } 6| 72| 76| 154] 85] 98 | 10} 1| 16| 12| 46 5 83| 8| 2] 5,053 
Kansas 17] 10) | _—‘i8| i is} | 2) ] 1| 4) | 6 J 3| | ___—«635 
Maryland | 5| 10) 12| a7| 9| 9| OE sansa a a 
Michigan | 1| 42| 12| 55 | 9| | y.).0ULUCU 2 11] | 2a} ay TD 25| 18) 1| 3,284 
Minnesota | 28| 28| 56] 2," —~C*«*SDF 31| ee | a7] _| 11 16) 3 L 1,792 
New Hampshire | 12) ~9| 21} 1| | i| ~ | oe | GR ee heel | _ 313 
North Carolina | 4 4| 8| 7 C«d — a ee qo cd 
North Dakota | 4 3 7) 3 | ee ee . | 2 | | } 221 
Ohio | 9| 78| 52| 139] 63) 1 644 10| _ 2 4 7; 49, 24 «, | 18; 8} 2] 3,911 
Oregon | 2| 2), 5| — - l 2] a a a Se a Ne A ee 1| | | 529 
Pennsylvania | 10} —«102 58) 170| +73) #«73) °° °+«+) 8 2 7 66) SN} 83} 8H} 2 14| «6,969 
Rhode Island | 5| 3) 13) 2i| 3 | — + 7 ft 3 _ 3 ~" ai | _ a at . ical t ha 
South Carolina | 4 ~=~—CoQ 6| g”6—Cti<(C—‘C*ST ~ 6f ee i wae S cock lc ecnicgas oo 
South Dakota ! l 9) 4| isje 5) | ae ed I ee Ecce | 222 
— f ] 7 ~~ 9| 3] | 3] ] _t eee th ccaiases eae a idiccae cea 
Vermont = | 2| 1| ~ 3] 1| 1| ee ee 2| Se te ; L 148 
Virginia | 13} 5| 18{ —:10) 1| We fe Oe oe | CCUG CULE te 1 1| we 
West Virginia | 10| .  — |} —_— 4 ; 5 oe eee 5! eo cceal 550 
Wisconsin | 1| 44) 17] 7] ee 21] | ; 2 =| BB sl] 8S ; AL ___1{|__si14464 
District of Col. l | : | 1,051 

Line Total 42} 507} 352 403| 21| 48| 223 51| 49 + ~—-322| ~——-200 __3|__270| _327|_—-a9|~~—~=«SY]~—=« 4,230 

Group Total | l l l 901 | | | 424 | | | ; «fg | + 1 . 
Arkansas, 1932 | l l 3| 3| 1| l yo oe [a wee | | 336 
Connecticut, 1932 | 8| 14| 62| 4 ——-40 5| oy pb fy TT U4 2 5 | ja 
Delaware, 1392 |. 2) +3 ~~—« yi | ——_— oc fF | 2 4| hn 6| a a 
Florida, 1932 | =~ 7 i a. a 2| ee ee i 3 | 1,008 
Idaho, 1932 | on 2| 3] ce | | = Le 
Illinois, 1932 | a 48, 245, 306] = 204, S28 | | CS | ieg]_ 18) 38] 558 
Kansas, 1932 | 4| 16) of 38 3 = a a a scl anise scout i a a. 872 
Maryland, 1932 | _ i 16| 31] 54| 33), 4 a ee ee 24] 6 5] i149 
Michigan, 1932 | —-10,~—S 44115) 169 | 60| 12| 72, 29) Z| a a a a Tt noe 
Minnesota, 1932 | 19| 97| 116, —s«4|—ttsié 9) 2; Ss | 42| 34 a .. __% 14| a 
N. Hampshire, ’32 | ; ii 18| ~ 29| 9 : 's — 2| | 3) aj tt aah, ee 74 
No. Carolina, 1932 | 3] 9) 12] 24 | 17 i| rT) a , . | 4 —— eee ert a sak — | oar 
No. Dakota, 1932 | 6 4 10 13) | 13 | 2 = 4 WL 8 _s) 
Ohio, 1932 i 4 a re ar 185| 23) i) a <n eC. eC 143[_ 48] nasal o = 
Oregon, 1932 | 2) 5| 22| 8  . 26 jt cage 
Pennsylvania, "32 | 25; s«G2| 2894 376| 328] (56 say SCS] 788]_ 20) 196,118] = = 
Rhode Island, ’32| 4| 9| 8| 21 | I nics cease 7 
So. Carolina, 1932| 3) 4| 7| iT ae y6hCUS ed Oe pene a 
So. Dakota, 1932 | | 3| 12| 15 | 8| 3| ee I ia asinet gic eae niin —a50 
Utah, 192 ©=6C | Cs 4| 9| 13 | gf. SO Oe Da a a iy a2 
Vermont, 1932 | —— 110} ii | 8 3| ij 6 agli ccc anid aati - e 
Virginia, 1932 | 10) 29) 4,29) | 29). ~9| | -. «2 8 jf a al oe 
W. Virginia, 1932 | i a —«i1@ 25, —24| 5| 2; | | a I Se ai —a 
Wisconsin, 1932 | 10| 30| —‘107 147, —~«1377] 10| 147 | 38| 1| 1,49, ~—Ss«26| i = 7 a | 
Dist. of Col., 1932 2) 3| 39 1| | J 

1308} 178) 








Line Total, 1932 379) 
Group Total, *32 | | | 
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1933 SALES SCORE in New York 


Plutes 2 
Peepul 75 








-_ the all-around wise guy and Heaven’s special 
gift to automobile advertising, was sounding off between steins in the 
sumptuous grill of the Athletic Club. » Egbert settles all problems with speed 
and dispatch—and is sometimes right. “New York sales are doin’ so well,” 
said Egbert, “because there are so many folks with big jack in that town. It’s 
only guys with incomes of ten grand or over who’re signing dotted lines these 
days.” » Egbert made us sore enough to do a little work on the matter when 
we got home. We took the first quarter 1933 registrations and set every one 
down in its district. We know the average incomes of families by districts. 
Then with the aid of a little arithmetic and a big adding machine, we found _ 
out where car sales are actually coming from in this town. » Out of every 
hundred new car sales— 


only 2 are in over-$9,000 districts 
10 are in $6,000-8,999 districts 
13 are in $5,000-5,999 districts 
and 71 are in $1,800-4,999 districts 
4. are in under-$1,800 districts 


ee 


In other words, Egbert is all wet again. » And any automobile advertiser 
who is buying media with the idea of snaring big-income buyers in this market 
is shooting down the wrong alley. » The quickest short-cut to fact as well as to 
sales is The News. With 1,450,000 circulation in a market of 1,430,000 car 
owners, The News does not miss many prospects. Without The News, you may 
be missing a lot. » You can, of course, duplicate The News with a lot of papers | 
at a lot greater cost. But there’s no reason why advertising shouldn’t be bought | 
J economically, too, these days! Think it over! » P.S.—Don’t bother Egbert | 


with this dope. He’s worried about finding another job the end of the month. 


T H e [of N t WS, NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER | 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco + 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





